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CONVERT WRITERS 


SPRING BOOKS 


FROM ENGLAND 
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On Ash Wednesday 


WE PUBLISH: 


EVERYBODY CALLS ME FATHER 
by Father X 
A young priest gives an account of his first years in the 
priesthood. It’s a blissful book, full of that special and de- 
lectable kind of gaiety that only comes in the same pack- 
age with holiness. You will love Father X but you won’t 
question his decision to remain anonymous! This may not 
sound quite like Lenten reading, but Lent is a season of 
grace, not gloom,—there’s plenty of grace here, and who 
wants gloom? $2.25 


ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL 

by Msgr. Ronald Knox 
Msgr. Knox loves St. Paul: here he approaches his epistles 
by way of the rather fascinating question: If we had no 
Gospels, how much should we know about Our Lord? 


$1.75 


THE GIFTS OF THE HOLY GHOST 
by John of St. Thomas 
A new translation of this spiritual classic, made by an 
American Dominican, Father Dominic Hughes. A little of 
this book, gently chewed each day in Lent, will be found 
extremely nourishing. $3.75 


And on February 14th: 


FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE 

by William Lawson, S.J. 
The author once asked a class of students if they had no- 
ticed how attractive goodness is? Politely but firmly they 
replied “No.” Amused, but a little alarmed, he wrote this 
book to show why the answer ought to have been “yes.” 


$2.25 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE DEAD? 
by J. P. Arendzen, D.D. 


This is a reprint of a book first published twenty years ago, 
but our knowledge of heaven, hell, purgatory and limbo 
has not altered noticeably in that time. ... Dr. Arendzen 
is especially good on the fullness and richness of the life of 


heaven. $3.50 
ORDER BooKs FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 


More about these books and the dozen others. we 
are publishing this Spring will be found in the 
February-March number of Sheed & Ward’s 
OWN TRUMPET. If you don't receive this, send 
a line to Michele MacGill. The Trumpet comes 
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Parish Libraries 
CAN BE PROBLEMS 


Establishing a parish library poses many problems. Main. 
taining one has its problems, too. But with a guide that antic. 
pates most of the difficulties—and solves them—parish librarie 
can run smoothly and effectively. 


How to Organize and Run a Parish Library, a pan, 
phlet published by the Thomas More Association, is just such 
a guide. Prefaced by some inspiring ideas on the parish library 
purpose and function in the community, the pamphlet gives, 
comprehensive treatment of the various phases of library work. 
The Table of Contents will give you an idea of the vast amount 
of material covered and of its helpfulness to parish librarians 


I. The Parish Library’s Right to Existence 
II. The Library Itself 
Organization 
Library Policy 
Materials for the Library 
Library Quarters 
The Initial Purchase 
Operation of the Library 
Maintenance 
Ill. Library Promotion 
IV. The Library in Advanced Operation 
V. 100 Basic Books for the Parish Library 


In the introduction, Catherine de Hueck, of Friendship 
House fame and author of Dear Seminarian, says: 


“A librarian of a parish library is—an apostle of Chris. 
For Catholic books are one of the most powerful weap 
ons against all evils of modern times. You deal in the 
most powerful force given to man by God. The fore 
of ideas. 


“A library is a reservoir from which many rivers flow, 
and covering the earth return home again to the re 
ervoir. . . . It is one of the greatest and most n 
apostolates today.” 


Complete with a carefully selected list of basic libray 
books—the ones that are essential in every library—the pamphlet 
will be the most-used book in your reference files. And although 
written primarly for parish librarians, it will be helpful to dl 
library groups. 


To get competent, experienced advice about the prob 
lems of parish librarians, write for your copy of How to Orga 
ize and Run a Parish Library. The price is only 10c. 





The Thomas More Association 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FEBRUARY, 1951 VOLUME IX, NUMBER 6 


FEATURES 


Letters to the Editor 

Convert Writers: A Symposium 
Spring Books 

The Bookman’s Almanac, by Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 
Bookmarks, by Juanita Gilmore 
Books That Will Not Die 

Letter from England, by Roger Capel 
Stop Pushing! by Dan Herr 

Brief Reviews of Recent Books 
Books for Young Readers 

Among Our Reviewers 

Book Chart 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


John C. Tully, EDITOR 

Paul K. Cuneo, MANAGING EDITOR 
Juanita Gilmore, ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Michael Kelly, CIRCULATION MANAGER 


Address all communications to: 
210 West Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


is published eight times a year; monthly, February, 
March, April, September; bimonthly, October-November, 
December-January, May-June, July-August, and copy- 
righted 1951 by the Thomas More Association, an Illinois 
not-for-profit corporation, 210 W. Madison St., Chicago 
6, Ill. Subscription price $2.50 per year, 35c¢ per copy 
in the U.S.A.; $3.00 per year, 40c per copy foreign. 
Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the 
post office at Chicago, Illinois. Additional entry at Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


is indexed in THE CATHOLIC PERIODICAL INDEX and 
THE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 
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Beyond Humanism 

The Brother 
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Burning Bright 

Careers That Change Your World 
The Catholic Doctrine of Grace 
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The City of God 

The Cliff’s Edge 

The Covered Bridge 

Dear Seminarian 

Defence of the West 

The Delicate Prey and Other Stories 
The Disappearance 

Disturber of the Peace 

Don’t Shoot the Bill Collector 
Dymer 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Fritz Kreisler 

From One Word 

The Glorious Assumption of the Mother 
of God 

The Good Duchess Joan of France 
The Great Audience 

Haven’s End 

The Hinge of Fate 

Illustrated English Social History (Vol. I) 
The Innocents from Indiana 
Intimations 

Into Each Life 

The Left Hand of God 

The Loyalty of Free Men 
Madame de Chantal 

Make Light of It 

Married Saints 

Martin Luther 

Mont Saint Michel and Chartres 
The Mystery of Hamlet, King of Denmark 
Nuts in May 

Once More the Thunderer 
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Out of This World 

The Pencil of God 

Popski’s Private Army 

Portrait of Saint Gemma 
Recollection 

River of the Sun 

Rivers Parting 

Roman Collar 

The Scarlet Sword 
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A Spoiled Priest and Other Stories 
Stephen Crane 

Stevenson in Hawaii 
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The Swiss Family Perelman 

Teen 

The Traitor 

Venus Observed 
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CAN CHRIST HELP ME? 
By C. C. Martindale, S.J. 


An outline of the argument which 
persuades a reasonable man to con- 
centrate his attention on Christ and on 
His claim that He Himself is a perfect 
and unique revelation of God. The 
work also shows how Jesus contains in 
Himself every element that we feel 
we need if we are to be truly helped. 

$2.50 





A SAINT IN HYDE PARK 


Memories of 
Father Vincent McNabb, O.P. 
By E. A. Siderman 


Admiring sketches of the beloved 
Dominican who captivated Hyde Park 
audiences until his death a few years 
ago. The author, an Orthodox Jew, 
was Father Vincent’s most persistent 
heckler. $2.00 





JESUS IN HIS OWN WORDS 
Compiled by Harold Roper, S.J. 


Both Catholic and non-Catholic read- 
ers will find this book helpful in 
understanding the whole of Christ’s 
teaching. All the words spoken by 
Jesus are here arranged in chrono- 
logical order with just sufficient com- 
mentary to make their meaning clear. 


$3.25 





RELIGIOUS SISTERS 


Translated from the French 


An exceptional book of essays on the 
true foundations and principles of the 
life of religious orders and methods 
for applying these principles and 
adapting them to modern conditions. 

$3.50 





PATROLOGY 


By Johannes Quasten 
VOLUME I 


The Beginning of Patristic Literature 
A solid up-to-date introduction to 
early Christian literature. This is the 
first Patrology to appear originally in 
English. The selections are designed 
to show the development of theology 
in the early centuries and to illustrate 
the approach of the Fathers to the de- 
posit of Faith. $5.00 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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YOU MAY BE RIGHT 


A COLUMN OF LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 














THAT Ap, AGAIN— 


Editor: It is all well and good for Dan 
Herr to write in “Stop Pushing” (De- 
cember-January, BOT) about Our Sun- 
day Visitor running advertising that pro- 
motes secularism, but how do you have 
the gall to run in the very same issue 
that despicable television advertisement 
which was so justly criticized by the en- 
tire nation? 
James TILLEN 
Chicago, IIl. 

If Mr. Tillen, and several other readers 
who wrote us, noticed the braying jack- 
ass which appeared with our quotation 
from the television advertisement, they 
must have thought it was meant to be 
one of the bruised little ones who did 
not have television. At any rate the 
quotation referred to was intended as a 
little editorial joke—it was not an adver- 
tisement.—Ed. 


KIND-HEARTED REVIEWERS— 


Editor: It seems to me that many 
publications which feature book reviews 
—both secular and Catholic—fail to pre- 
sent accurate reviews, especially of fic- 
tion, because reviewers are always trying 
to say a good word where possible. 
Mediocre novels, instead of being called 
mediocre, are given the benefit of the 
doubt, and come out as “interesting,” 
“entertaining,” “appealing” or what have 


—— 


you. It seems to me that the proces 
should be reversed. Unless a book can 
definitely stir some enthusiasm jin q 
reader, it should be considered a failure. 
It is not the reader’s duty to pick around 
until he can find something good to say 
about the book. , 

The claim is often made that secular 
book reviews are influenced by publish. 
ers’ advertising money. Whether this js 
true or not, I have no way of knowing, 
If it is, it seems to me that in the long 
run it is the publishers and reviews who 
will suffer from such a policy. (I under- 


stand that the sale of fiction in the past. 


few years has gone into the same decline 
that has hit the movies. Maybe television 
is not the only reason..) But in a Catholic 
publication there should be not the 
slightest question of such practice—yet 
how often do mediocre books by Cath- 
olic authors or from Catholic publishing 
houses receive good reviews? 

I do not mean that reviewers should 
unleash a thunder of invective upon 
every poor author who fails to produce 
an obvious masterpiece, but a bit more 
acerbity would be welcome. I also realize 
that a number of good books are pub- 
lished every year, but cerfainly the num- 
ber is not as great as one would be led 
to believe from reading most book re 
views. Davin Jones 


Chicago, Ill. 





the movies. 


z 








“Ir wou. be morally wrong of me to urge you to take 
up a classic like David Cooperfield and to settle your- 
selves in easy chairs for winter evenings’ reading. I 
you tried David Cooperfield you would grow restive; 
you would think of all the other things you might be 
doing more consistent with your daily environment— 
looking at television, listening to the radio, going to 


“Moreover, you would wonder why you should 
spend so much time laboriously “reading” David 
Cooperfield when you could see the book as a film, should it return some- 
time to the neighborhood movie. . . . 


“The single prescription for adult reading should be to read something dif- 
ferent, something that will change your mind. Herein lies compensation for 
that loss of the purely reflective life.” 


From an address given by Professor Weller B. Embler, head of the De- 
partment of Humanities of Cooper Union, at a symposium of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York. 





—_— 
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Convert Writers 


A SYMPOSIUM 


Question: It is a fact often remarked upon, but never explained, 
that most of the top-level writing in English done by Catholics 
during the past 50 years has been done by converts to the 
Church. Can you offer any explanation for this? 


CRAWFORD PowER 
Author of “The Encounter” 


The last 50 years include both Acton 
and Belloc in their compass. Thus it is 
not incontrovertible that the best writ- 
ing (in English, by Catholics) is always 
done by a convert. Other names come to 
mind, Conrad, Ronald Firbank, Ford 
Madox Ford. On the other hand one is 
aware of Mrs. Luce and Evelyn Waugh 
and Robert Lowell. In general it does 
seem that it is the convert whose writ- 
ing excels in vigor and address. 

Toynbee explains cultural vigor as the 
result of fusion. One culture enters in 
upon another, by assimilation they 
change over into a third, more fruitful, 
thing. Some such process might under- 
lie the competence of the convert. For 
passing from his own world, sometimes 
violently, into the topsyturvydom of the 
Church, he is not only struck by implica- 
tions which the born Catholic may take 
for granted; also he is aware of the 
many ways those implications. involve 
the outside world which was formerly 
his home. So he writes with a double 
vision, with a sense of opportunity, or 
pethaps necessity. 

In this country a few descendants of 
the Catholic contemporaries of Arch- 
bishop Carroll remain. But most Cath- 
diss who are not converts stem from 
more recent arrivals; their families once 
were Irish, German, Polish or Italian. 
And the immigrant speaking a foreign 
tongue had to learn a tentative English 
in fairly inadequate public or parochial 
schools. Catholic immigrants tended to 
eect the dominant non-Catholic cul- 
tute. In their writings they and their 
children have aimed frankly and_par- 
whially at pleasing only themselves. Or 
if not, made captive by a secular civil- 
uation, they have discarded their faith 
in the process; when they write—Scott 
Fitzgerald, Dreiser, Santayana are 
among them—their work, though often 
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of merit, can hardly be called Catholic 
in any significant sense. 

The trouble seems to lie in the fre- 
quent inability of the born Catholic to 
effect a fusion between the paramount 
non-Catholic culture and the super- 
natural values of the Church. And the 
convert found capable of this steps into 


the breach. 


Rev. Leo J. Trese 
Author of “Vessel of Clay” 


“It is a fact . . . that most of the top- 
level writing in English done by Cath- 
olics during the past 50 years has been 
done by converts to the Church.” When 
that thesis is proposed to me, right away 
I want to know what is mean by top- 
level, and who has been empowered to 
define it? Is the level established by-sales 
records, or are the depth and solidity of 
a work, its likelihood of survival, taken 
as the criteria? 


So far as anything of a popular nature 
touching the Catholic faith is concerned, 
I should of course expect that converts 
would lead the field. I am sure that on 
my first visit to the Grand Canyon, I 





Crawford Power 


could have written a much more strik- 
ing and graphic description of the won- 
der, than someone born and raised on 
the Canyon’s rim. Freshness of view- 
point, and the flushed triumph of an 
arduous achievement, can lend fresh in- 
sight even to writing that may not be 
professedly religious. 


But another point that often is over- 
looked in this discussion of convert ver- 
sus cradle-Catholic, is the fact that so 
much of the intellectual talent of the 
Church is syphoned off into the priest- 
hood and the religious life. Not that 
everyone inside a roman collar or a 
guimpe is a literary genius lost to the 
world. But, to mention only the priests, 
among the 42,000 of them in the United 
States and possessions, there surely are 
a great number who in high school and 
college gave great promise of creative 
ability. The exigencies of their vocation 
have confined them to what the world 
would call “hack” writing—sermons and 
pamphlets and weekly bulletins that 
have to be sandwiched between the 
building of churches and schools and 
calls on the sick and instruction of con- 
verts. If they do turn to a bit of extra- 
curricular writing, it is likely to be with 
one eye on the diocesan censor who 
must approve their work, and the supe- 
rior who must give the imprimatur. The 
apparatus of censorship is necessary to 
the preservation of orthodoxy, but it is 
a deterrent to any impulse to be original, 
to be different. Pious platitudes are safer, 
and so naturally we get a lot of them. 


On the other hand, there is much 
writing done, scholarly and of perma- 
nent value, that doesn’t even appear in 
the ordinary bookseller’s catalogue. 
Works on theology and Sacred Scripture 
and ascetics and liturgy by men who, 
had they remained laymen, might have 
given the converts a run for their money 
in the popular field. But because they 
are writing for priests, seminarians, and/ 
or nuns, their public is a limited one. 


Finally, I think that converts are like- 
ly to have a wider range of experience 
upon which to draw, to give vitality to 
their writing. If a born Catholic has 
been true to his faith, his life has been 
one of rather smooth progress, torn by 
no serious doubts and victimized by no 
grave aberrations. Compare him with the 
convert who has passed through half a 
dozen varied religious phases, including 
agnosticism, with all the moral. latitude 
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his unbelief may have given him. There 
is no need to ask, who will write the 
more colorful prose. This is said without 
prejudice to the converts, who will be 
the first to admit that their lives might 
have been different, had they not come 
so late to the faith. 

And definitely this is not to recom- 
mend a life of religious laxity or amoral- 
ity as a preparation for writing. God, we 
pray, will continue to give us the con- 
verts who will shame us into an appre- 
ciation of the grace we bear so lightly; 
neophytes who will keep alive the ques- 
tion: Why do converts do all the good 
writing? I for one shall be only too 
happy to see them, in increasing num- 
bers, bear away the laurel. 


Joun Frepericx Nims 


Author of “A Fountain in Kentucky and 
Other Poems” and faculty member of 
the University of Notre Dame 


Recta ratio factibilium—from out of a 
foggy classroom past arises that scholastic 
definition of art; diluted into English it 
means something like “the right way of 
doing what you are trying to do.” One 
reason (I focus here on one reason out 
of many) for the inferiority, almost the 
worthlessness, of most books written by 
birthright Catholics is the fact that the 
authors have been nurtured and their 
taste formed in an atmosphere that has 
no respect for the recta ratio of litera- 
ture—it has instead a kind of suspicion 
and contempt. Literature as they have 
been taught it in high school and col- 
lege (by means of fatuously propagan- 
dized courses in such things as the 
“Catholic tradition” in literature) has 
left their taste diseased—they are incapa- 
ble of recognizing the recta ratio because 
they have been indoctrinated with a 
definition of art which is no longer a 
“right way of doing” but a “pious way 
of doing,” or which perhaps does not 
consider the way of doing at all but sim- 
ply squints aside at the doer or at the 
theme of the thing done. If a book is by 
a monk it is ipso facto a good book and 
sells like hotcakes; if it is about an en- 
gaging prelate it is ipso facto a good 
book and sells like—like something by 
Kathleen Winsor. (And for some of the 
same reasons.) But nothing is served by 
muddling our ideas: a book is not good 
because a good man wrote it, nor be- 
cause it has a good man as its subject. 
One example: there are said to be peo- 
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ple who think that a prominent Trappist 
is “one of the best living poets.” That is 
critical nonsense: there are 30 or 40 
poets in America alone who have better 
mastered the recta ratio of the poet's 
materials; these are the writers that Cath- 
olics sincerely interested in literature 
should be reading and learning from. 
Instead they are reading the literary pal- 
lidities from the monastery simply, I sup- 
pose, because the poet is a virtuous and 
attractive Catholic figure. 


Until we learn to look straight at lit- 
erature, whose laws and whimsies are 
not those of religion (as Cardinal New- 
man knew and said so well), until we 
judge it for its own excellence, in terms 
of its own factibilium, and not in terms 
of the piety of the author or the num- 
ber of aspirations likely to be inspired by 
its content, there is no hope for litera- 
ture by Catholics. Piety and prayer may 
well be each a better thing than litera- 
ture, but Cas St. Thomas would be the 
first to tell us) they are not the same 
thing as literature. And the God of 
Truth is not best served by rosy-colored 
blunders. 


KATHERINE BurToNn 


Author of “The Great Mantle” and 
“The Next Thing” 


The first reason I would state for this is 
the caliber of the incoming converts, 
many of whom have reached the Church 
with their minds as well as their hearts; 
a secondary answer would be that they 
have thought through to what the born 


Katherine Burton 








Catholic accepts and does not get er. 
cited about. If a poor child is Visiting g 
family of wealth where the children ag 
surrounded with every luxury, it is rey 
sonable that the poorer child should go 
home expatiating on the wonderhj 
things he has seen. So, when the my. 
vel and spiritual wealth of the Churd 
is shown to one who has never know 
them it is natural to burst into excited 
praise, to point out these wonders, tj 
desire them too. And for those with the 
gift of words it is natural that they ug 
the gift of grace to tell of their deligh, 
to explain the Truth that made then 
free, let us say, in poem or novel 
essay. 

This is a reasonable explanation, by 
it leaves me somewhat dissatisfied, and 
after much pondering I have one other 
to offer. I think one reason why ther 
are sO many convert writers compared 
to the number of born Catholics who 
write well is because so many wh 
should have been the brightest oma 
ments of the Church, her best apologists, 
have fallen away. Why they did would, 
of course, pose a new question alto 
gether. But consider only a few. Ther 
was Scott Fitzgerald, born and bred: 
Catholic. His lovely books of defeat- 
personal defeat—he lived in his own life 
His fancied independence ended in un 
happiness. There was Dreiser, another 
writer of hopelessness and angry, ur 
reasoning pity for mankind. These peo 
ple tossed away the virtue of hope; they 
replaced it, as one must, with a futur 
which is either harsh or despairing 
sadder even, jeering. 

Among authors still living who have 
cast aside their Catholicism, one dos 
not here wish to mention any namés 
since one hopes they may return som 
day. 

One reason for the success of convet 
writing is that converts bring with then 
variety. The Jew who becomes a Cath 
olic has riches to bring from his ow 
past; the Protestant too often has 4 
stanchness and penetration that serv 
the Faith well. 

It seems to me that the great work t 
be done—and so far there has not beet 
a great deal of this—is that of the 
olic writer who has strayed and retu 
Here is a great field and I think ¥ 
should all pray for the return to thet 
faith of these, its lost and gifted chil 
dren. 
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Joun CocLey 
Feature Editor of “The Commonweal” 


1. Catholics, on their way up from pov- 
erty, produced their share of sports writ- 
ers and commercial scriveners. But until 
very recently we were too close to the 
tenement for the garret to spell any 
charm—and that seemed to be the lot of 
the serious writer. Literature wasn’t even 
a temptation. We had attained the kind 
of wisdom that knows Eddie Guest is 
the only poet who ever made a buck— 
and it was hard cash, not cold culture, 
that was getting us where we wanted 
to go. 

2, When we finally achieved the leisure 
necessary for literature, we found we 
were late. There was an American lit- 
erary tradition, but Catholicism had no 
part in it. We reacted by establishing 
a ghetto culture—our own literary so- 
cieties, publications, book clubs, lecture 
circuits, publishing houses, etc. The 
ghetto is like Hollywood, you're terrific 
there if you’re even good. Most of our 
convert-writers happily escaped its lure. 
That may have something to do with 
their general success. A ghetto is a little 
too cosy, a little too kind with its own. 
Its kindness has been known to kill. 

3. Great Catholic writing demands, af- 
ter all, a certain knowledge of theology. 
Until very recently theology, for the 
laity, was one of the sacred mysteries of 
our holy religion. Convert-writers, with 
characteristic curiosity, seem to have dis- 
covered a gold mine in the Summa. The 
unquestioning faith of the Breton peas- 
ant, or the average Catholic college grad- 
uate, can’t be overpraised, but it is not 
the stuff out of which comes a Brides- 
head or Heart of the Matter. 


KATHERINE Brecy 
Author of “Queen of Paradox” 


Is there a born-Catholic Belloc for al- 
Most every convert Chesterton? At any 
rate a tremendous amount of the best 
Catholic writing in English is being 
done—and has been ever since the “Sec- 
ond Spring”—by those who belong to 
the Church by choice rather than her- 
edity. And any explanation seems to lead 
toa dual question: why does the con- 
vert write so much and so well, and why 
doesn’t the “cradle Catholic” write more 
and better? 

The first answer comes easily enough, 
for I think the literary temperament, un- 
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Rev. John A. O’Brien 


less hopelessly conditioned toward the 
“Left,” is attracted by Catholicity; by its 
union of old and new, its philosophic 
balance, its insistence upon the dramatic 
conflict between right and wrong, above 
all its ideal of what Pater called “not 
rectitude of soul only, but fairness.” 
Newman, at once artist and apostle, 
stamped the seal of literature upon the 
English Catholic revival, while on this 
side of the Atlantic Father Hecker was 
indefatigable in urging the apostolate of 
the press. In fact most people want to 
talk or write about a new discovery—in 
brief, about what they love. And to 
be united to the Catholic Church, is 
an overpowering experience. 

Why the inspiration seems less potent 
with those who have grown up within 
its range is a mystery, if we forget the 
universal human temptation to take 
beauty for granted. One wonders some- 
times how much our young people have 
been taught to gauge and prize the cul- 
tural riches of their heritage. For we all 
know prosperous Catholic homes rather 
proud of displaying secular magazines 
and best-sellers on their tables, rather 
than really fine but less talked of 
Catholic literature. We may even know 
Catholic clubs and colleges trying to be 
as much as possible like their secular 
neighbors, even in their choice of pub- 
lic speakers. Obviously this survival of 
an inferiority complex will not encour- 
age Catholic writing—or even Catholic 
reading! So perhaps the bitter challenge 
to Communism may be a blessing in 
disguise, since we will all fight for our 
birthright when we learn to need it. 





Rev. Joun A. O’Brien 


Author of “The Art of Courageous Liv- 
ing” and faculty member of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame 


The literary articulateness of converts to 
the Catholic faith, especially during the 
past 25 years, is indeed worthy of com- 
ment. This phenomenon has been noted 
both in Great Britain and in America. 
It is significant too that so many con- 
verts are not only articulate but that they 
constitute so large a percentage of the 
Catholic writers of our day. 

This double-barreled truth was driven 
home to me recently when I undertook 
to bring out the conversion stories of 
contemporary scholars. In The Road to 
Damascus and Where I Found Christ 
29 converts tell the stories of their spir- 
itual Aeneids. All are literarily articulate, 
each averaging several books and many 
magazine articles. But in addition, they 
rank for the most part among the best 
contemporary literary artists. 

What is the explanation of this 
strange phenomenon? The answer is not 
too easy. But the clues to it are to be 
found, if they are to be found at all, in 
the writings of the converts themselves. 
We have combed out a number of such 
clues from their accounts of the intel- 
lectual, emotional and spiritual repre- 
cussions of the discovery of divine truth. 

Such clues boil down to this: the joy 
and rapture of finding God and the full- 
ness of divine revelation stir the discov- 
erers with the eager desire to proclaim 
their discovery from the housetops, to 
shout it in season and out of season and 
to share their precious treasure with 
others. Who is there who discovers a 
pearl, a diamond or a nugget of gold 
who does not want to shout about it for 
sheer joy? So with the discovery of the 
pearl of divine truth—the pearl that is 
beyond price. 

After telling of discovering Christ and 
His Church, Evelyn Waugh says: “My 
life since then has been an endless de- 
lighted tour of discovery in the huge 
territory of which I was made free. . . . 
From time to time friends outside the 
Church consult me. . . . To them I can 
only say from my own experience: 
Come inside. You cannot know what 
the Church is like from outside. How- 
ever learned you are in theology, noth- 
ing you know amounts to anything in 
comparison with the knowledge of the 


(Continued on page 216) 
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SPRING BOOKS 


A preview of some coming attractions 


Wer: coming Spring books of spe- 
cial interest to Catholics, that which 
gives promise of attracting the greatest 
amount of attention is the story of a 
conversion from Judaism to Catholicism, 
The Pillar of Fire by Karl Stern. Karl 
Stern is a psychiatrist who was born, 
educated and practiced medicine in pre- 
war Germany. Among his friends he 
counted some of the keenest intellects 
of that country. His recognized ability 
and the influence of his friends were 
able for a time to protect him from the 
Jewish persecutions. Rather, however, 
than turn away from the Judaism which 
endangered his life he became convinced 
that only through strict, orthodox Juda- 
ism could the Jews hope for salvation. 
Finally he was forced to leave Germany. 
From there he went to England, and 
from England to Canada. During these 
years, through orthodox Judaism, he 
came to see that in Catholicism is the 
real fruition of all that Judaism still 
looked forward to. 

Another book, in a far different vein, 
which will probably be justly popular 
is Everybody Calls Me Father by Father 
X. This is a light-hearted, semi-fictional, 
semi-autobiographical account of the ex- 
periences of a newly ordained priest as 
he works with the young people of the 
first parish to which he is assigned. The 
style in which the book is written shows 
definite traces of Damon Runyan; some 
of the incidents seem so improbable that 
they were probably taken directly from 
real life. Despite obvious flaws in the 
book, the whole thing is so unpreten- 
tious, warm-hearted and gay that it 
should find many willing readers. 

The years between World Wars I and 
II are the background for novels by Car- 
dinal Spellman and Joseph Dever. The 
Foundling by Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man is a story about a baby left by its 
mother in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, and found there by a maimed sol- 
dier just returned from France. The re- 
sulting developments from this chance 
happening make a story that emphasizes 
the necessity for love and tolerance. A 
Certain Widow by Joseph Dever is a 
novel about a woman’s stubborn, altru- 
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istic attempts to mould her two sons in 
the image of their crusading father. 
Against a background of “the Boston 
that is not Beacon Hill” she directs one 
son into politics, the other into the semi- 
nary, with bitter yet wisdom-yielding 
consequences. 

Authors with long established reputa- 
tions, Sheila Kaye-Smith and Maurice 
Walsh will have new novels published. 
Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Mrs. Gailey is an- 
other of her stories set in Sussex, Eng- 
land. It concerns the clash between 
two women, one who represents those 
born to wealth and position, and the 
other, city-bred commoners. Maurice 
Walsh tells, for those with Gaelic tastes, 
a story of romance and adventure in the 
Scottish Highlands in Trouble in the 
Glen. Another novel which will prob- 
ably find an audience among those who 
enjoy stories about the Irish is John 
Sheridan’s The Great McDarney, the 
story of an irresponsible, smooth-talking, 
lovable Irishman. McDarney has a taste 
for liquor and great schemes, and a habit 
of bringing home to his wife and daugh- 
ter nothing but trouble. 

For those who claim that “everytime 
a new book comes out, I read an old 
one,’ Sheed and Ward is publishing a 
new edition of Gertrud von Le Fort’s 
long out-of-print Song at the Scaffold. 
This brief, beautiful story concerns 16 
Carmelite nuns who are executed dur- 
ing the French revolution. Novels by 
Francois Mauriac, hitherto unpublished 





in America, will be presented by Pelle. 
grini and Cudahy under a new arrange. 
ment by which they have rights to pub- 
lish all of his works. They hope to make 
Mauriac as well known in this country 
as he now is in Europe. 


oe titles from the advance 
lists of publishing houses present 
a wide variety of books with special in- 
terest for Catholic readers. The Tomb of 
St. Peter by Ernest Josi and Thomas 
Morgan will give a full description of 
the work which, according to the Pope's 
recent announcement, definitely estab- 
lished the location of St. Peter's tomb. 
Enrico Josi was in charge of the excava- 
tions during the past ten years. Eugenio 
Pacelli by Oscar Hallecki, previously an- 
nounced for publication last fall, is a 
biography of the Holy Father which en- 
phasizes his work for peace and coopera 
tion among nations. 

The Ear of God by Father Patrick 
Peyton is a book about prayer and the 
rosary. Dividing his book into two parts, 
Father Peyton first tells what prayer can 
do and how through it he was able to 
establish the nation-wide radio show, the 
Family Theater of the Air. In the sec 
ond part, “A Treasury of Prayer,” he 
gives the text of many prayers. 

An unsual collection of biographies 
has been brought together by John P. 
Leary, S.J., in Better a Day, which pre 
sents the life stories of 15 heroic Brothers 
of the Society of Jesus. The biographies 
have a truly breath-taking variety: Eng 
land during the Elizabethan _persecu 
tions, Alaska in the twentieth century, 
the imperial court of China at Peking 
during the eighteenth century, modem 
Germany during the years of Nazi rule 
and Africa at the end of the nineteenth 

(Continued on page 236) 





longed to the printed word. 


for the whole population. 


to think and to meditate. 





W: LIVE in an era of the moving picture and television. Without doubt, 
both have taken up a considerable part of time which formerly be- 


Yet, it does happen that the film and television contribute to increasing 
the value of a good book. The reason is that even though one must fully 
acknowledge the technical and artistic importance of the moving picture, yet 
the unilateral influence that it has on man, and especially on youth, with its 
almost purely visual action brings with it such a degree of danger of intellec- 
tual decadence that moving pictures are beginning to be considered a danger 


It is all the more necessary, therefore, to stress the task of the good book, 
which is that of educating the people to a deeper understanding of things, 


Pore Prius XII 
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Social Implications 

Of Mystical Body 

CarnoticisM, by Henri de Lubac, S.J. 
Translated by Lancelot C. Sheppard. 
Longmans, Green. 283 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by John L. Callahan, O.P. 


Catholicism is a translation of the 1947 
French edition of this work. It should 
he read with an eye to the cautions of 
Pope Pius XII in his encyclical Humani 
Generis which appeared on August 12, 
1950, In this letter the Holy Father 
warns against “eirenism,” a tendency 
among some Catholic teachers who 
“through an imprudent zeal for souls 
_.. wishing to reconcile differences in 
dogma which divide men,” set aside 
scholastic theology and advocate a com- 
plete reform of theology and theological 
methods. Philosophers and theologians 
are reminded that the official philosophy 
of the Catholic Church is that of the 
Angelic doctor, in method, doctrine, and 
principles. It is deplorable and danger- 


ous to scorn this system of thought as: 


“outmoded in form and rationalistic in 
method.” 

The writings of Henri de Lubac have 
been severely criticized because of this 
attitude, and likewise because of his 
seeming confusion of certain aspects of 
the natural and supernatural orders. 
Catholicism has an official imprimatur; 
its general theme is sound, but through- 
out there is an unmistakable rejection 
of scholasticism and “the mixture of 
abstractions and metaphors in which it 
tends to be entangled.” 


The sub-title of the book, A Study of 
Dogma in Relation to the Corporate 
Destiny of Mankind, reveals its intent. 
De Lubac wishes to refute Renan’s can- 
ard that Christianity is “a religion made 
lot the interior consolation of a few 
chosen souls.” The Catholic Church is 
not exclusively concerned with the sanc- 
tiheation of the individual; the Pope is 
not by virtue of his office “a technician 
of individual salvation.” The Gospel of 
Christ which is the charter of His 

hurch, is essentially social in the truest 
meaning of that word. Its creed, con- 
stitution and sacramental system attest 
ssocial mission. De Lubac believes that 
‘ontemporary thinkers have lost interest 
m the historical and exegetical ap- 
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proaches to the credibility of the 
Church. Prejudices can best be dis- 
sipated by social and spiritual arguments. 
He proceeds to a discussion of the social 
implications of the Mystical Body, the 
sacraments, the Catholic teaching con- 
cerning salvation and predestination, 
and the collective life of the Church. 

The author draws copiously from 
Patristic sources in support of his thesis, 
“no one is a Christian for himself alone.” 
He believes that the issue extends be- 
yond the strict confines of theology. He 
believes that it is probable that Marxism 
and Leninism would not have been 
propagated so successfully if Catholic 
teachers had emphasized the place that 
belongs to collectivity both in the nat- 
ural and supernatural orders. 

There is beauty and forceful argu- 
ment in Catholicism. However, a reader 
forewarned cannot miss the implications 
of hostility to the traditional scholastic 
treatment of the truths discussed. 


Spiritual Writer 

Allergic to the Insipid 

Walk witH THE Wisg, by Hyacinth 
Blocker, O.F.M. St. Francis Book 
Shop. 240 pp. $2.75. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Teresa Roades, 
S.C.L. 


Ideal for short meditations for the laity 
and useful to religious for “pick-up” spir- 
itual reading, Walk with the Wise will 
probably be most effective as simple re- 
treat reading. : 

There are but few adverse criticisms 
of the book. The chapter subtitles give 
the names of saints, the dates of their 
birth and death and of their feast. 
These, as well as the Introduction, 
would lead one to expect the book to 
contain short lives of the saints with 
perhaps a few words about the lesson 
to be derived from them. Actually the 
book is a series of informal conferences 
illustrated by incidents from the life of 
the saint featured in the chapter head 
and from perhaps four or five others as 
well. This inconsistency in organization 
gives one a bit of a jolt, as do several 
instances of diction which are all the 
more noticeable because the diction is 
on the whole most pleasing. The chap- 
ter entitled “Saints Were Funny, Too” 





Hyacinth Blocker: Dynamic prodding to- 
ward real spiritual effort 


could well be revised, substituting ex- 
amples more appropriate than St. Philip 
Neri’s “antics.” And in a series of ques- 
tions this one occurs, “Should we then 
desist in our effort to be fervent?” The 
beginning of the next paragraph says, 
“To all these questions the answer is an 
emphatic ‘Yes.’” 

These adverse criticisms fade into in- 
significance, however, before the excel- 
lencies of the work. Father Blocker 
seems allergic to pious insipidities; he 
questions the authenticity of certain leg- 
ends about the saints, as in “Saint Fina’s 
Flowers.” His incredulity elicites the 
reader's confidence and makes him more 
ready to accept the author’s dynamic 
proddings toward real spiritual effort. 
Father Blocker has written with max- 
imum simplicity, a captivating modern 
style and contagious piety. All, especially 
young people, will like the virility of 
the book, the choice of modern expres- 
sions, the challenge to a life of real sanc- 
tity, and the hope it inspires that at least 
some degree of holiness may be acquired. 


Recently Proclaimed Dogma 

Tue Gtorious AssSUMPTION OF THE 
Moruer oF Gop, by Joseph Duhr, 
S.J. Kenedy. 153 pp. $2.25. 


Reviewed by Sr. Mary Loyola, R.S.M. 


The original French edition of this small 
volume was written in anticipation of 
the proclamation of the dogma of the 
Assumption. In it the author explains 
the conditions to be satisfied before a 
revealed truth can be proposed and be- 
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come the object of a dogma. After con- 
sidering the evolution of any dogma, he 
shifts to the one under consideration— 
that of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. Father Duhr studies Cath- 
olic literature, painting and sculpture, 
and with few exceptions finds universal 
belief in the Assumption reflected by 
noted theologians, artists and popes. 
After presenting the results of his care- 
ful and detailed research, and a prodigi- 
ous task this was as is evident from the 
29 pages of notes supplemented by a five 
page bibliography, the author finishes 
with a chapter concerning the oppor- 
tuneness of the definition of the dogma 
in which he concludes that this is a 
most acceptable time for the proclama- 
tion. 


Layman Writes 
To Seminarians 


Dear SEMINARIAN, by Catherine de 
Hueck. Bruce. 87 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by V. Skluzacek, O.S.B. 


The author of this collection of letters 
to seminarians is completely sincere in 
presenting a schedule of the “hungers” 
and “thirsts” of the rank-and-file Chris- 
tian. She tells the seminarian and, in- 
cidentally, the priest of today, what she 
thinks the people want their priests to 
do and to be. 

The priest or seminarian will hardly 
find anything in this work that he has 
not found in St. John Chrysostom or in 
Pius XI’s encyclocial on the Catholic 
priesthood. Yet the book has its own 
peculiar value. Coming from a lay per- 
son who is steeped in experience with 
the least and most abandoned of God’s 
children, it mirrors for us the plaintive 
yearnings of souls spiritually starved in 
a world so poor in the things of heaven, 
though so rich in the things of earth. 

Nor is this a book only for priests or 
seminarians. To the lay person it is at 
once a consolation and a challenge. Sure- 
ly it is a consolation to the apostolic and 
the simple of heart. Sincerely striving 
for the things of God, they wish His 
Kingdom to grow. It will be consoling 
for them to see in print a formula cal- 
culated to advance their cause. On the 
other hand it is a challenge to the sophis- 
ticated Christian, smugly content with 
the minimum. Surely the generosity of 
the little ones will at least surprise him. 
We find this, for example: “What will 
you ask of us, my Friend? Not to sin? 
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Catherine de Hueck: A challenge to the 
sophisticated Christian 


To go to Mass on Sunday? Not to eat 
meat on Friday? Is that all? Are we to 
go to God just on this? If only you show 
us the way, we can bring Him sanc- 
tity, a positive, glorious, singing life, 
which while we live it, will (by its very 
nature) become a lamp to our brothers’ 
feet.” People who make statements like 
that are ready for something more than 
“keep the commandments.” In their own 
way, and according to their own station 
in life, they are prepared to give a gen- 
erous ear to the counsel “sell what thou 
hast, give to the poor and come follow 


Me.” 


Spiritual Biography 
Portrait oF Saint Gemma, by Sister 
Saint Michael. Kenedy. 248 pp. $2.75. 
Reviewed by Sr. Teresa Clare, C.S.]. 
The author of this book has given us, 
out of a sincere devotion to Saint Gem- 
ma, an intimate study of the spiritual life 
of the saint. She explains Gemma’s prog- 
ress in perfection in the light of the 
seven mansions of the Castle of the In- 
terior Soul as revealed in vision to Saint 
Teresa. Happily, too, does she introduce 
her first seven chapters with the lines 
from Francis Thompson’s Hound of 
Heaven. The mists of the “hid battle- 
ments of eternity” disappear in the heat 
and fervor of earnestness and love of 
God. The joyousness of the young girl’s 
spirit in the midst of overwhelming trials 
of soul inevitably associated with the 
work of transformation in Christ is 





clearly traced in the letters of Gem, 
to her confessor. 

Simplicity, the first fruit of a life tha 
is directed toward God, is especially gy. 
dent in Gemma’s docility and obedien 
to her confessor and director, ey 
though she was in conflict. “This 
peated conflict of the flesh and the spig 
in the life story of this saint is why 
makes it so compellingly human , ._ 
that makes one feel her struggle tok 
one’s own struggle . . . identical wit 
that of every soul seeking God ardently’ 
Not the least of her difficulties were th 
assaults of Chiappino—her name for thy 
devil. 

Although Pope Pius XII raised Gen. 
ma to the altars of the Church in 194 
she has remained not too well know 
or appreciated. The reason is not eay 
to understand. It is to be hoped that th 
splendid work of Sister Saint Michael 
will serve the purpose for which it wa 
intended, to bring others to know an 
love Saint Gemma. 











Nature and Effects 

Of Sanctifying Grace 

Tue Catuoiic Doctrine oF Grace, )y 
G. H. Joyce, S.J. Newman. 267 pp. 
$2.50. 


Reviewed by Patrick O’Brien, C.M. 


This is a reprint of an English work tha 
has been out of print for several decades 
In style and in approach it is a bit alien 
to what we are accustomed to find in 
popular works of theology in the United 
States today. 


But that is not bad. 

Some things in theology simply dont! 
lend themselves to the tendency 
some authors have toward making every 
thing easy and understandable by & 
amples and simple comparisons. 
concepts of Sacred Theology are 1h 
meat for mature minds to feed up 
and try as he will, no populariam 
author is ever going to crumble th 
Trinity or the mystery of grace into lt 
tle bits so that it can be assimilated witt 
out deliberate mental effort. 

This book is popular in style to 
extent that it strives to avoid tedious 
technical terms. But it does not Pp 
to simplify what is beyond simpli 
tion. It strives to give solid doctrine ™ 
the nature and effects of sanctifying 
grace, the condition of mankind pit 
from grace, the supernatural virtues @® 
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the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the acquisi- 
io of and perseverance in grace, 

wth in grace through merit and the 
geraments, the loss and recovery of 
gace, the Catholic Church as the home 
of grace, and finally, grace and glory. 

The author goes to praiseworthy 
lengths in using Scripture and the cita- 
tions of the Fathers of the Church to 
prove the Catholic view of many of 
these things that are controverted with 
the Protestant churches. 

While this is a solidly reliable book 
written in the traditionally theological 
pirit, a book that will be welcomed 
again by theological students, no one 
who is willing to do a little clear think- 
ing, perhaps a little hard thinking, need 
be afraid to take it and read it. 


AChristian’s Thinking 
RecoLtECTION, by Antonin G. Sertil- 
langes, O.P. McMullen. 235 pp. 
$2.95. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


This is a meditation book of very un- 
usual sort. It contains meditations upon 
thought, life and truth. It is clear that 
by recollection the author simply means 
the essential human act of thinking, 
“this interior creation.” “Every idea . . . 
isa kind of interior magic, preparatory 
toa metamorphosis.” “Concentration re- 
stores us to ourselves and to truth.” A 
Christian’s thinking must embrace all 
that is true—not only those things that 
belong to the spiritual realm. The book 
has ten divisions: Myself, Destiny, Self- 
Knowledge, Self-Possession, Meditation 
on Time, the Art of Living, Poverty and 
Wealth, the Man of Desire, the Para- 
dox, and Meditation of Death. Under 
each division are a number of short con- 
siderations. 

Some of these sections, particularly 
those on time and death, are perfect 
helps to instantaneous meditation, send- 
ing the mind off on its own flights. 
Others are so full of new and rich con- 
siderations that to pause and dwell is a 
hopeless effort, and one races on to read 
more. Yet, having read, the reader finds 

has much to remember and meditate 
on as he goes on his daily rounds. 

The personality of the author shines 
out in his writing: the vigorous, ever- 
youthful, strongly optimistic humanist, 

at, preacher, teacher, musician and 
Painter. It is easy to see why he made 
adeep and lasting impression on Euro- 
Pean culture. 
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A Life in the Slums 

Serving Christ’s Poor 

Sucu Love Is Setpom, by Anne Caw- 
ley Boardman. Harper. 236 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Hester, 
S.S.N.D. 


Perhaps the most difficult type of book 
to write is the life of the foundress of a 
religious Community. If she was holy 
(and she would not be the subject of a 
Community biography if she was not), 
she has probably said little about her 
interior life, the motivating grace that 
gave meaning to the external acts. The 
corporal or spiritual works of mercy for 
which she was known and loved are 
frequently not hers alone, but the com: 
bined work of the women with whom 
she was associated. The “family anec- 
dotes” which are repeated with affection 
by her Sisters lose their particular flavor 
in print, and there is an unexpressed 
reluctance to include anything which 
might be misinterpreted, which might 
be disedifying. 

Anne Cawley Boardman in Such 

Love Is Seldom, the story of Mother 
Mary Walsh, O.P., foundress of the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, la- 
bors under these difficulties. But in spite 
of them she manages to give a full- 
length picture of the vivid personality 
of Mother Mary who spent her life in 
the slums, not fighting economic injus- 
tice, but serving the sick, the destitute 
and orphans who were its victims. The 
record of her work is staggering. The 
difficulties both within and without the 
Community have an explosive quality 
which the too-placid prose does not 
cover. 
Misunderstood and exiled from the 
Community she founded, losing all of 
her Sisters through defection or tuber- 
culosis, herself hungry, ill and going 
blind this unlettered Irish woman took 
in washing that she might serve Christ 
in His poor. She had little if any official 
recognition until she was 60 years old 
when, through the mediation of Arch- 
bishop McNicholas, she and her com- 
panions began their novitiate as Dom- 
inicans under the direction of Sister 
Frederica of St. Mary’s of the Springs, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The writing is irregular, the organiza- 
tion and transitions weak, but in spite 
of these inadequacies Such Love Is Sel- 
dom is an effective biography and well- 
worth reading. 














LENTEN 
READING 


“SHOW ME THY FACE!” by Silva- 
no Matulich, O.F.M. An abundance 
of material for meditation, in a vol- 
ume of retreat conferences of es- 
tablished value. Simple and forth- 
right in style, the book is admirably 
adapted for use in either formal 
retreats or private devotions. 112 


pp., $1.00. 


CHRIST: VICTIM AND VICTOR, 
by Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M. Brief 
meditations outlining the place of 
the Redeemer in our daily life. 
Small in format, the book is invalu- 
able to mental prayer. 222 pp., 
$1.75. 


THE SCHOOL OF REPENTANCE, 
by Rev. John A. Kane. In this pene- 
trating and practical book, the au- 
thor’s consoling understanding of 
human weakness unites with theo- 
logical exactness in presenting the 
supernatural helps within reach of 
the repentant soul. 152 pp., $1.25. 


THE STATIONS FOR SMALL 
CHILDREN, by Sister M. Mar- 
guerite, C.S.J. A simple interpreta- 
tion which enables the smallest 
child to make the Stations with 
Mother’s help. Expressive pictures: 
and appropriate prayers. 32 pp., 
$.50. 


* 
Dept. 4-1383 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 
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Recently Canonized 

Queen of France 

Tue Goop Ducuess JOAN OF FRANCE, 
by Ann M. C. Forester. Kenedy. 177 


pp- $2.50. 
Reviewed by Elizabeth Higgins 


Some of the saints canonized during 
this holy year are relatively unknown 
to us Americans, their holy lives having 
been lived in relative obscurity. Joan of 
France (Jehanne de France), sometimes 
known as Joan of Valois, is, on the other 
hand, an historical figure of some im- 
portance. Born in 1464, the second 
daughter of Louis XI, she was for a 
short time queen of France as the wife 


of Louis XII. 


She was thrust into a public life of 
conspicuous unhappiness by a marriage 
that had been arranged when she was 
hardly a month old. Her betrothed 
spouse may actually have married’ her 
under duress. Whether it was for this 
reason or for hope of a more profitable 
alliance, when he succeeded Joan's 
brother to the throne he sought an an- 
nulment. The crucial question in this 
matter turned out to be the bride’s pos- 
sible impotence. She had been born 
misshapen—the extent of this defect 
being now hard to establish—though not 
crippled. Whatever evidence there was 
appeared sufficient to the court to indi- 
cate nullity, though Joan herself would 
not permit a physical examination. 


Created the Duchess of Berry she 
ruled her people with love and compas- 
sion, and was honored by them with the 
title “the Good Duchess.” In this posi- 
tion she found it possible to fulfill a 
prophecy made to her as a child by the 
Blessed Virgin Mary: that Joan would 
found a religious order dedicated to her. 
She accomplished this work with the 
help of a Franciscan, Blessed Gilbert- 
Maria, and this Order of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, commonly called the 
“Order of the Annonciade,” received 
its Bill of Approbation in 1502 and 
exists today in six convents in France, 
Belgium and England. The Duchess 
herself was professed in her order, 
though continuing to rule her duchy, 
a model of every virtue. 


In this smoothly flowing book St. 
Joan of France shines out a living model 
for moderns: hers was a life of high 
principle, heroic patience, and love of 
fellow-man. 
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Biography of Great 

Spiritual Leader 

Assot CotumBa Marmion, by Dom 
Raymond Thibaut. Herder. 488 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by V. F. Kienberger, O.P. 
The life of the late Abbot of Marsedous 


was so integrated in spiritual values, so 
closely united with the Master and of 
such manifold Catholic action that the 
saying of the Apostle of the Gentiles is 
truly applicable: “By the grace of God 
I am what I am, and His grace in me 


hath not been void.” 


Irish on his mother’s side, French on 
that of his father, Joseph Marmion was 
endowed with a diversity of natural 
quality which gave rare complexity to 
his character. His keenness of intellect, 
vivid imagination, wealth of sensibility, 
exuberance of life and perpetual youth- 
fulness of soul stemmed from his Celtic 
antecedents. From the French he in- 
herited his logical mind, clarity of 
vision, readiness of expression, direct- 
ness of aim and orderliness. These two 
influences made for a genius. 

At the beginning of his masterpiece, 
Christ the Life of the Soul, Abbot 
Marmion gives the leitmotiv of his 


teaching: “God chose us in Christ be- 





fore the foundation of the world, thy 
we should be holy and without blemish 
in his sight in love.” 

Nature and grace were so wonderfyl] 
blended in him that all felt his Chrig. 
liness. His natural qualities were litt 
by little “sealed” by grace which foynj 
in them staunch allies. The one great 
passion that sustained his life was the 
love of Christ and of souls redeemed by 
Him for His Father's kingdom. 


With the exception of the Supreme 
Pontiff, one of the outstanding spiritual 
persons in the first quarter of the twen 
tieth century was the subject of this 
serene biography. The compiler does not 
offer it as a complete work on the late 
Abbot’s life, character, labors and infly 
ence. It is rather an essay in which the 
author discovers in the life of Dom 
Columba the full import of his ascetical 
work. This life is readily seen ‘in the 
Abbot’s letters, especially to his intimate 
disciples; these “notes” portray his 
Christlike character. 

Those who have longed for a life of 
this master of the spiritual life will no 
be disappointed in waiting for so long, 
time. Mother Mary St. ‘Thomas has done 
a fine translation. We hope for a pattial 
index and a chronological table in the 
second edition. 


CONVERT WRITERS: A SYMPOSIUM 
(Continued from page 211) 


simplest actual member of the Com- 
munion of Saints.” 

Similar is the note of exaltation 
sounded by Jocelyn Toynbee, the sister 
of Arnold Toynbee, when she entered 
the portals of Christ’s Church. “Here,” 
she says, “on the firm foundation of cer- 
tain knowledge of God’s Revelation and 
of knowledge imparted by the lips of a 
Living Church, can be built the spiritual 
life of worship and service to God which 
is the essence of perfect liberty for man.” 

When Ernest Psichari, the grandson 
of Renan, knew that he was going into 
the Church, he wrote, “I knew where 
I was going. I was going towards the 
abode of peace, I was going to joy. I 
wept with love, happiness and _grati- 
tude.” What could ravish the soul with 
greater joy and prompt it to shout to all 


ithe world with greater enthusiasm than 


the discovery of Christ and the truth 
which makes us free? 

In one of the most beautiful exposi- 
tions of incorporation into the mystical 


body of Christ (which is what conver 
sion means), Thomas Merton says: “For 
Christ is our life, and until we live per 
fectly in Him, and He in us, we stil 
fall short of the man we were intendel 
to be, because something of our life i 
still lacking in us. . . . Let us ask Gol 
through Christ, and in the unity of His 
Spirit, to give us the courage not to mu 
away from His love, not to run awa 
from His fire, and not to run away from 
the divine love we find in one another: 

In short, a careful study of the com 
version stories of these 29 convett 
authors leads to the conclusion that the 
discovery of divine truth fills them witb 
such joy and rapture that they want 
proclaim their discovery to the whde 
world. Instead of shouting with thei 
lungs, they do so with their pens and 
thus they are among the most proli 
writers of our day—and among the bes 
because they are saturated with the tu 
which nourishes, energizes, thrills 
exalts. 
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epRUARY is not so rich in literary sug- 
FE gestion as the year’s opening month, 
but still there is enough. The feast of 
Saint Blaise, liturgically featured by the 
blessing of throats, brings to our minds 
that tortured soul of the seventeenth 
century who had Blaise for patron—Pas- 
cal, the recent fine bi-lingual edition of 
whose most famous work, the Pensees, 
was reviewed in last month’s Books on 
Trial. The unfortunate connection of 
Pascal with Port Royal and the Jan- 
senists, and the even more unfortunate 
Provincial Letters, must not blind us to 
the essential greatness of Pascal’s soul, 
which certainly desired only union with 
God, and which was obsessed, in a wav 
that it is salutary to be reminded of, with 
the greatness of God and the littleness 
of man. 

So many of the short paragraphs of 
which the Pensees are made up, are an- 
ticipations of the work of later wrestlers 
with spiritual or philosophical problems; 
a good example is paragraph 311 (ac- 
cording to the H. F. Stewart edition): 
“We are fools to rest content with the 
company of our peers; pitiable like our- 
selves, impotent as ourselves, they will 
give us no help. I shall die alone. We 
must, therefore, act as if we were alone; 
in that case, should we build fine houses, 
and so on?” There comes to mind here 
Thoreau’s impatience with those who 


burden themselves with great earthly 


possessions, which cause so much trou- 
ble, and are only impedimenta on the 
journey to eternity; and Johnson’s com- 
ment to Garrick, when the latter had 
shown him through his princely London 
villa, “Davy, Davy, you are making it 
very hard for yourself when you come 
to die.” Even more, there is in Pascal’s 
thought a foreshadowing of Newman’s 
‘There are in the world two, and only 
two, luminously self-evident beings, my- 
self and Almighty God.” 

Midway in the month, of course 
comes the day so dear to commercial and 
sentimental America, and with so little 
liturgical justification for the way in 
which it is kept—the feast of 
Monsignore, 

Right Reverend Bishop Valentinus, 

metimes of Interamna, which is 
called Ferni, 

Now of the delightful Court of Heav- 

” 


en, 
Fepruary, 195] 


By Bernard Theall, O.S.B. 


—as he is addressed by Joyce Kilmer, of 
all poets the most unfortunate for being 
known to generations of children and 
adolescents Cand therefore to genera- 
tions of adults whose poetry-reading 
ceased with growing up) for his worst— 
about anyone’s worst—poem. “Trees” is, 
it must be admitted, bad verse, yet those 
who praise it can point out, at any rate, 
that it first appeared in Poetry: A Maga- 
zine of Verse, famous then, in 1913, 
under Harriet Monroe, as the vehicle 
for the publication of great modern 
poetry. Partly we can set to right this 
wrong evaluation of Kilmer as a man 
of one poem, and that a bad one, by 
turning to his other and much better 





work in the always available one-volume 
collection of his writings edited by Rob- 
ert Cortes Holliday, whose “Memoir” of 
Kilmer, though it praises “Trees,” and 
seems to think it high literary praise to 
rank Kilmer with James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley, does give some indication of why 
the poet was so beloved by his genera- 
tion. 


Holliday was a newspaperman, like 
Kilmer, but is better known to lovers of 
the familiar essay as the author of many 
fine specimens of that art—and the less- 
often-visited alcoves of most public li- 
braries even now will yield copies of 
Broome Street Straws and Walking 
Stick Papers. Close by will be found the 
earlier books of another Kilmer contem- 
porary and friend, Christopher Morley, 


whose defection from the field of the 
essay sO many regret, as they regret the 
bad taste and the laborious search after 
the ill-rewarding double entendre that 
characterize so much of his later fictional 
writing. 

But back again to Saint Valentine, and 
an excuse for not waiting until “Aprile, 
with his shoures sote,” to begin our 
yearly ramble through Chaucer, © in 
whose book there is, as Dryden said 
truly, “God’s plenty.” For it was on 
Valentine’s Day that there met that most 
agreeable of disagreeing assemblies, 
“The Parlement of Foules’—now to be 
read by all in a variety of modern Eng- 
lish versions, though whether those de- 
serve Chaucer who speak of “the original 
Chaucer” as a foreign language, is de- 
batable. There will be time between 
now and mid-April, the season of the 
Canterbury Tales, to go through the 
minor poems, lingering perhaps, since 
we owe literary homage to Mary in this 
month of her Purification, on the lovely 
“ABC,” written in her praise, and cer- 
tainly one of the greatest of Marian 
poems. There are many echoes in this 
poem of the Marian sermons of Saint 
Bernard, recently reprinted in English 
translation—though what that notably 
unsentimental abbot would have thought 
of the modern way of celebrating Saint 
Valentine’s feast, it is rather frightening 
to conjecture. 

Saint Valentine, incidentally, provides 
material aplenty for those who prefer to 
bzowse in the Literature of Knowledge, 
rather than in that of Power, for refer- 
ence books will lead him a merry chase 
who attempts to find a definitive state- 
ment about the origin of the modern 
way of keeping the day (which is really 
not so modern, since the Paston family 
was much exercised, in the early fif- 
teenth century, as their letters testify, 
over the choosing of Valentine verses..) 

No secular lyricist, of course, can 
touch us so deeply at the beginning of 
the holy season of Lent as can the com- 
posers of the Lenten offices and Masses, 
but there is a deeply spiritual note not 
unworthy the season in Eliot’s poem 
“Ash Wednesday,” with its echoes of the 
language of prayer. As Chaucer had 
gone to Saint Bernard for much of the 
inspiration for his “ABC,” so Eliot finds 


(Continued on page 236) 
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Blood and Violence 
In Hills of Kashmir 


Tue Scartet Sworn, by H. E. Bates. 
Little, Brown. 282 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by J. C. Lehane, C.M. 


This tale of blood and violence takes 
place in Kashmir in 1947 during the 
turmoil that marked the partition of In- 
dia after British withdrawal. The entire 
action occurs in about ten days at the 
Catholic Mission in Kashmir. It appears 
that the forces of Kashmir had retreated, 
allowing the fierce Pathans and Alfridis 
to indulge in an orgy of riot, rape and 
murder. 

About 60 people are trapped in the 
Mission. These include, besides the 
priests and sisters, an English colonel 
and his wife, @ war correspondent, a 
nurse from Glasgow, an English girl and 
her mother, and a dancing girl from 
Bombay. 

Now this plan of getting a number 
of people together under special, or even 
crucial circumstances is as old as Boc- 
caccio’s Decameron and as new as Stein- 
beck’s The Wayward Bus. As a plan, it 
is still sound, but it needs vivid charac- 
ters to be successful—such as those in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. And it is 
precisely in this that The Scarlet Sword 
fails. The characterization is poor. Its 
figures pass aross the pages like those in 
a puppet show. 

As for the two priests, Fathers Anstey 
and Simpson, they are surely two of the 
oddest padres in modern fiction. Father 
Anstey is a cipher. Father Simpson is a 
fat, blubbering, blundering sort of man 
who can rise to heights of blustering 
indignation and that’s about all. They 
hardly ever act as priests. With people 
dying all round them, they never think 
of Extreme Unction. One of them.says 
Mass, referred to by the other as the 
“service.” 


As modern novels go, however, The 
Scarlet Sword is better than most. There 
is plenty of action although it is some- 
times obscured by too much description. 
There is a good deal of excitement and 
suspense. Moreover, the author is to be 
commended for his general good taste 
and restraint of language in describing 
atrocities. 
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America During Years 
Of First World War 


Tue Barance WHEEL, by Taylor Cald- 
well. Scribners. 496 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Virginia C. Julier 


This timely saga of the brothers Witt- 
man during the years before, during and 
after World War I presents an analytical 
view of the hidden, but wide-spread 
causes of the war itself. 


The action is seen through the eyes 
of Charles, eldest brother, practical busi- 
ness man and “balance wheel” of the 
Wittman family and of the Wittman 
Tool Machine Company. Charles’ strug- 
gle to coordinate the diverse personal- 
ities of his brothers into a semblance of 
cooperation which will best serve the 
company is suddenly interrupted by his 
shocked realization that Europe—and 
probably the whole world—is headed for 
war. Approached first by a government 
man who urges him not to allow any 
foreign powers access to certain patents 
which he holds, and subsequently by 
representatives of those very powers, 
Charles finds that his rather unscruplous 
playing-off of one brother against an- 
other has taken on a far more serious 
aspect. For the first time, he sees his 
family and his company as factors, how- 
ever small, in preserving world peace. 


This type of story will stand or fall, 
depending on its characters. This one 
stands, very sturdily indeed, on real, 
powerfully drawn people: Wilhelm, the 


H. E. Bates: Not bad, but not good 


artistic intellectual; Friederich, the cop. 
fused but desperately sincere radical, and 
Charles the practical. They might wel] 
be symbolic—all of them blind, at first, 
to the terrible significance of world 
events, but each ready, once he is awak. 
ened, to cast aside personal differences 
to work for the good of all. Only Jochen 
the ambitious materialist remains obstip. 
ate, to his own undoing, until Miss Cald. 
well brings him back into the fold. 

Charles’ love for his sister-in-law js 
not nearly so passionate as the publisher 
would have one believe; it is, in fact 
very sedate and circumspect. The sad 
little love story of Charles’ son with his 
cousin Gerry is almost heart-breaking in 
its simplicity and brevity. 

Any loose ends of plot left lying about 
are tied up neatly, as is Miss Caldwell’s 
wont, before the final chapter. 


Colonial New Hampshire 
Rivers Partinc, by Shirley Barker. 
Crown. 311 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Anne Cyr 


Nottingham, in the shadow of Sherwood 
Forest, is the opening locale for this his 
torical novel. It is the year 1628, and 
John Scarlock, said to be descended from 
Robin Hood’s man, Will Scarlet, leaves 
the family home of Old Thorny to seek 
adventure in the New World. He set 
tles in New Hampshire, then regarded 
mainly as a mighty forest and a source 
of supply for the masts of Englands 
ships. As wife he brings Joan, barmaid 
from the Bull’s Head Tavern. 


In Rivers Parting we read of the deep 
bitterness between “the godly,” as repre 
sented by the Puritans of Massachusetts 
and their New Hampshire neighbors 
Resentful of the harsh and hypocritical 
laws of the Puritans, the people of New 
Hampshire held tenaciously to Englands 
customs, England’s king and his church. 
Interwoven into the story are particularly 
vivid descriptions of the terrible plague 
which swept London, and later the 
Great Fire which burned for days. 

Regrettably, there is throughout the 
whole story, a disregard for moral stand 
ards which is foreshadowed by the ob 
servation in the opening pages: “let it 
be remembered . . . that this is, after al 
a world of sin, and he who would 
breathe of untainted airs must look 1 
Paradise for them.” 
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Jungle Adventure 
River OF THE Sun, by James Ramsey 

Ullman. Lippincott. 444 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Marie Butler Coffey 
The setting of this novel is the roman- 
tic, mysterious South American jungle, 
along a tributary of the Amazon. 

Mark Allison, an ex-army pilot, has 
been drinking himself into a state of 
hopelessness because of a personal trag- 
edy. In an indifferent mood he agrees 
to accompany into the jungle an expedi- 
tion sponsored by the Southern Cross 
Corporation, an oil concern. 

Christine Barna, the only woman 
member, joined the expedition to search 
for her scientist husband, Dr. Nils Bar- 
na, who has mysteriously disappeared 
and from whom she has not heard in 
more than two years. 

The search for Dr. Barna is an ex- 
citing one, and even after he is found 
the mystery surrounding him endures 
until the end of the story. The natives 
accompanying the explorers are an un- 
predictable lot whose machinations 
plunge the party into many a weird ad- 
venture. A tribe of unfriendly Tupari 
Indians also keeps the expedition—and 
the reader—in a constant state of sus- 
pense. 

River of the Sun is primarily a story 
of adventure, but woven into it is a love 
story, during the course of which peace 
returns to the hearts of Mark Allison 
and the woman he loves.-The fact that 
there are no lurid passages in the book 
makes it refreshingly different from most 
modern novels and adds to its appeal. 


Voodoo in Haiti 

Tue Pencr. oF Gop, by Pierre Mar- 
celin and Philippe Thoby-Marcelin. 
Houghton Mifflin. 204 pp. $2.50. 
Reviewed by Addison Burbank 


This obscene voodoo tale wanders like a 
rat through a sewer, its only apparent 
object being to smell out filth. The 
locale is Haiti, but because of a lack of 
local color it might be any backward 
Negro community. There is a like ab- 
sence of characterization, so that it is 
hard to keep track of identities, especially 
since scarcely anyone opens his mouth 
except to voice indecencies or to take in 
aphrodisiacs. 

The authors bring in the Chuch only 
to disparage its influence and to ridicule 
its ceremonies. The priest is the hack- 
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Jacket drawing for Madame de Chantal, by Father Heagney 


neyed Communist caricature: frigid, fa- 
natic, mercenary, low-minded. Before 
long, the reader bogs down in a morass 
of voodoo rites, made all the more tire- 
some by a style that is flat and disjointed. 

In a wordy, tongue-in-cheek introduc- 
tion, Edmund Wilson terms this blas- 
phemous and pornographic prattle a se- 
rious study in anthropology and “moral 
insight.” 


Noblewoman and Saint 
Of 16th Century France 


MapaME DE CuanrTAl, by H. J. Heag- 
ney. Kenedy. 285 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Catharine Gallagher 


That the seeds of saintly valour and ac- 
complishment often flower in a grief- 
stricken or sorely tried heart is convinc- 
ingly demonstrated in this warm and 
affectionate biographical novel of Jeanne 
Frances Fremyot de Chantal, foundress 
of the Order of the Visitation. 
Dividing the book into three parts, 
the author records the events as though 
they were being set down by three close 
relatives of Mother de Chantal, all noted 
writers in their own fields. There is first 
the marriage idyll at Bourbilly based on 
the memoirs of Jeanne’s remarkable 
granddaughter, Madame de Sevigne, the 
most famous letter-writer of all times and 
one of the most intellectual women of 
her day. Then there is the unhappy 
widowhood during which Madame de 
Chantal lived with her children at Mon- 
thelon, her father-in-law’s home. This 
second period is related by a nephew 
who adored his aunt and was known to 
the literary world as Bussy-Rabutin, a 
sort of Cholly Knickerbocker of his day. 


The third period is recounted by a very 
unworldly grandniece who later became 
the saint’s confidante and secretary, and 
was known in religion as Mother Mary 
Francois Madeleine de Chaugny. This 
final episode covers Mother de Chan- 
tal’s life as a nun and her association 
with Francis, the great Bishop of Sales, 
her spiritual director under whose guid- 
ance and inspiration she founded a new 
sort of convent for widows and pious 
women who wanted to live close to God, 
at the same time ministering to the sick 
and the poor. The Bishop requested that 
the Order be known “as Sisters of the 
Visitation of the Blessed Virgin Mary so 
that they might imitate our Lady when 
she left her home and crossed the hills 
of Judea, her heart burning with charity, 
to share with her cousin Elizabeth the 
great secret and joy of her soul.” How the’ 
Order evolved into one of cloistered nuns 
devoting themselves exclusively to pray- 
ers and adoration, as well as the last 
active years of the saint’s life conclude 
this period. 

Father Heagney’s book deserves an 
honorable place among the recent his- 
torical novels based on the life of a saint. 
Its setting never intrudes between the 
reader and the story, as so often happens 
when the background includes the 
splendor of medieval fortresses and the 
spectacle of titled noblemen riding to 
battle for their King. Had, however, the 
author muted certain sentimental over- 
tones in some places and deleted adula- 
tory passages in others the quality of the 
work would be enhanced. These defects 
are small when compared with the enter- 
taining and inspirational quality of the 
story as a whole. 
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Spirit and Mood 

Of Folk Tales 

Tue Wes, by Rene Fulop-Miller. Abe- 
lard Press. 321 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. Francis X. Canfield 


The Web is a packet of three short 

stories which the author, Rene Fueloep- 

Miller, calls novellas. Each story centers 

about the small Hungarian town of Ca- 

ran. ; 

The first novella is entitled “Endre.” 
Going berserk, nine-year old Endre wan- 
ders off into the woods and is given up 
for lost. Or rather, Endre becomes a leg- 
end, a roving spirit of the forest whom 
the people of Caran see striding over 
the mountain tops and hurrying through 
the paths of the forest. Then suddenly 

-his little body is found by some woods- 
men and the whole myth dissolves in 
the presence of the worm-eaten body. 

The second, “Uncle Joca,” has a real- 
ism that may repel the sensitive soul. 
Each year on his birthday Uncle Joca 
spreads a sumptious feast for all the beg- 
gars and crippled outcasts of Caran. The 
banquet is a saturnalia in the truest Ro- 
man sense. Uncle Joca’s refined relatives 
experience even more embarrassment 
when at his death his will gives place of 
honor at the funeral to all the bedrag- 
gled citizens of Caran’s Skid Row. 

“The Great Bear” is the third in the 
series. With a noisy entourage this pow- 
erful landowner tours the small towns 
of Hungary in pursuit of pleasure. Over 
everybody and everything the Great 
Bear has priority—the meats, the medi- 
cines, the personal services even of the 
more attractive young maidens. 

The Great Bear comes to Caran only 
to be striken with what appears to be a 
fatal illness. His strength ebbs and flows. 
The whole people are in a nervous 
dither. Suddenly he dismisses the doc- 
tors and calls for the gypsies and viands, 
then sinks back into a coma, only to 
revive and renew the hideous orgy of 
lust and gluttony. 

“The Great Bear” seems especially 
symbolic—probably of Mammon and the 
surrender of individuals and institutions 
to his demands. Most significantly, the 
Great Bear never dies, but rides off into 
the night to assume the role of a legend. 

The Web suffers from a looseness of 
structure and a tendency toward the 
anti-climactic that weaken its impact. 
But for the discriminating reader it is 
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Rene Fulop-Miller: Gypsies, legends and 
birthday banquets of Hungary 

an experience in fiction that has the 

spirit and mood of the folk tale, with a 

svmbolism and meaning that seem to 

go far deeper than the surface story and 

characters. 


Impossible Impostor 


Tue Lerr Hanp or Gon, by William 
E. Barrett. Doubleday. 275 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by P. C. Kleist 


This novel, about an American soldier 
of fortune who poses as a Catholic priest 
to escape from the service of a Chinese 
war lord, is one of the most contrived 
and wooden potboilers this reviewer has 
ever read. The characters, dialogue and 
situations are phony from beginning to 
end; to call them Hollywoodish some- 
how seems unfair to Hollywood. 

To give the reader a sample, after Jim 
Carmody, soldier of fortune, has posed 
as a priest, administered the “sacra- 
ments,” saved both Catholic and Prot- 
estant missions from the fury of the war 
lord by rolling dice with him, has sum- 
moned real priests to the mission and 
has been received back into the Catholic 
Church, the church of his youth, he 
resolutely faces the future in which he 
must make amends for his sins with the 
happy realization that there “would be 
songs for them (Carmody and the girl) 
to sing together and moving pictures to 
see, drugstores with gleaming soda foun- 
tains and racks of magazines—an old 
world to be discovered anew.” And that 
is just where The Left Hand of God 
will be found—in the drug store rental 
library next to the rack of comic maga- 
zines. 


Glamor Boys of 

Public Relations 

Tue Burtp-Up Boys, by Jeremy Kirk 
Scribners. 242 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by David Young 


To glamorize public-relations work, a 
The Hucksters did advertising, would 
seem to be the general idea behind The 
Build-Up Boys. The formula is the olf 
standard of sex, sensationalism and slick 
writing, varied this time by presenting 
the whole thing in a dust jacket that i 
dignified and strives to create the impres 
sion that this is a novel on curtent af. 
fairs for the well-informed reader, 

The plot is concerned with the strug 
gle between rival advertising and pub 
lic-relations men for the multi-million 
dollar account of the Associated Dairies 
Corporation of America. Since it is rec. 
ognized that anybody would do any. 
thing for money and position, there are 
no “heroes” and no “villains.” The main 
distinction between people seems to be 
that some are competent  individuak 
with pleasant personalities and others are 
incompetents with unpleasant personal- 
ities. The main character of the book 
presents a problem in that he is highly 
competent, but unpleasant. By the end 
of the book, however, he has seen the 
light, and gives promise of being both 
competent and pleasant in the future. 
From now on, it seems, our hero will 
only fleece unpleasant people; never 
again will he double-cross his pleasant 
associates. 

It is the considered opinion of this 
reviewer that The Build-Up Boys is 
tripe. 


Adventures of Thurs 
Tue Brotuer, by Feike Feikema. Dow 
bleday. 421 pp. $3.50. 

Reviewed by Mary T. Giesselmann 
The Brothzr is the second book in a 
forthcoming “American Trilogy” to be 
called World's Wanderer. It is the story 
o° Thurs Wraldson, a recent graduate 
of Zion Christian College in Michigan, 
who hitch hikes his way East and works 
as a factory hand in New Jersey. Finally 
he settles in Greenwich Village in an 
effort to express his creative nature. At 
the close of the book, Thurs is planning 
to hitch hike back to the Middle West 
since the East holds no love. He has 
sought and not found love in work, att 
sex and belief. Having rejected Chris 
tianity, he sifts Communism as another 
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possible creed. It too is a hoax, he de- 


ides. 
The book has little plot. For suspense 
it depends on the vivid and disgusting 
sex experiences in which Thurs in- 
dulges. There is no attempt at form. The 
book might not be so dull if it were less 
weighty and ponderous. Its heavy por- 
trayal of a decadent society precludes 
any attempt at satire. Thurs and his 
aberrations are to be viewed seriously. 
Perhaps the author intends to present 
Thurs, whose name means giant, as the 
“great American” in the third volume. 
But in this one he has told in crude and 
vulgar terms only of his sex life against 
a background of American life that is so 
decayed that it offers little inspiration 
for fighting to save it. 





Condensed Stories 

A Spore Priest AND OTHER STORIES, 
edited by Sister Miriam, R.S.M. Ken- 
edy. 284 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Sister Mary Therese, 
§.D.S. 


In the selection of the short stories and 
sketches in this anthology one is at once 
aware of the sensitive and discriminat- 
ing approach of the literary artist. The 
collection is the flowering of a project 
given her English students at College 
Misericordia some 12 years ago, when in 
initiating them into reading and writing 
disciplines, Sister Miriam required a task 
in the manner of the literary precis— 
condensed forms of the essays, sketches 
and stories which they encountered in 
their reading. These in turn became the 
substance of the Thinkers’ Digest, a 
quarterly published at the college and of 
which Sister Miriam has been modera- 
tor. The present collection is a selected 
gathering of these pieces. 

Its 46 stories and sketches represent 
37 authors, among whom are Sigrid 
Undset, J. F. Powers, Helen C. White 
and Sinclair Lewis. The five divisions 
of the book include themes such as 
man’s awareness of God, compassion for 
his fellowmen, the mystery and value of 
suffering, renunciation and human love. 
The condensed form of the narratives 
serves to point up these themes adroitly. 

This collection of stories, with its ap- 
propriate introduction by the critic, N. 
Elizabeth Monroe, is rich in spiritual 
and human insight. It contains stories 
of spiritual affirmation which will inter- 
€st many readers. 
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Collection of Short Stories 

By William Carlos Williams 

Make Licur oF It, by William Carlos 
Williams. Random House. 342 pp. 
$3.50. 


Reviewed by L. V. Jacks 


Fifty-one stories grace this volume. 
Twenty-one previously uncollected ones 
are presented, and 13 of them for the 
first time. The tales are divided into 
three groups, entitled “Life along the 
Pasaic River,” “The Knife of the Times” 
and “Beer and Cold Cuts.” I find the 
stories in the first and second groups 
generally superior to those in the third, 
many of the latter being only casual 
sketches. 

The stories are written in a delib- 
erately quiet and restrained style, decep- 
tive at first. You get the feeling that 
nothing of importance is happening; 
after a moment you see deep additional 
meaning. Williams has been compared 
to Chekov: illogically, I think. Both 
authors are small town doctors, but Che- 
kov was not one of the first poets of his 
times and Williams is. 

Drama is deliberately underplayed. 
The language Dr. Williams selects is 
that of the filling station, the corner 
drug store, the chain grocery, the doc- 
tor’s waiting room. It is matter of fact, 
unpretentious, sometimes vulgar, some- 
times profane, but always vital, incisive, 
intelligible to anybody. There is little 
attempt at formal story structure: the 
narratives aim at revealing a mood, a 
quality or an ironic incident that falls 





William Carlos Williams: Knows his 
people, bitterly and thoroughly 


upon someone. Hence they are lean and 
sparse in the telling: sometimes wistful, 
sometimes sad. 

The story I liked best is one called 
“The Venus,” in which a sensitive, 
highly intelligent, German Catholic girl 
who intends to become a nun cross-ques- 
tions an American soldier about what 
America means to him. The incoherence 
of the American is maddening: his in- 
ability to understand the girl plus his 
total incapacity to formulate his belief 
is significant of American life in much 
of the 1930’s and 1940's, lacking depth, 
lacking leadership, lacking faith. Dr. 
Williams knows his people, bitterly and 
thoroughly. 


Selfish Matriarch 
Tue Coverep Brincg, by Herman Pet- 
ersen. Crowell. 376 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Rev. Anthony Fuerst 


In architectural history and in early 
American communities covered bridges 
were built for the purpose of preserving 
the planking of the roadbed and of af- 
fording shelter to travellers. But in this 
novel such a bridge serves another pur- 
pose. Zoann O'Day, the central figure 
of the tale, promised her husband, the 
lame Michael, a son if he would buy a 
parcel of land, which would serve as a 
means of livelihood should depression 
strike the valley in which they lived. 
But then, that her son, the lad Marsh, 
might reign in the kingdom she envis- 
aged for him, she further wrung from 
her husband and from the lovable old 
patriarch Timothy O’Day, Michael’s fa- 
ther, the permission and the money to 
build the bridge. This was the begin- 
ning of the feud which is the central 
theme of the book. 

The story is interesting, but not grip- 
ping. (The murder toward the end is 
pure melodrama in the best tradition of 
“The Face on the Barroom Floor.”) The 
characters, save for the figures of Marsh, 
Diana and the matriarch Zoann herself, 
are not clearly drawn. The moral is 
good: a condemnation of selfishness in 
Zoann who built the bridge (she per- 
haps thought of her own future rather 
than that of her son) and a reappraisal 
of success in the terms of persons who 
are affected by it. The leisurely pace 
offers reading possibilities to those who 
enjoy the nostalgic pleasure of scenes 
and events of the days that are gone for- 
ever. 
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February's claim to fame—besides St. 
Valentine’s day and Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthday—is that it is Catholic 
Press. Month. Celebration of Catholic 
Book Week, February 18 to 24, will be 
based on the theme, “Ageless books for 
every age.” “The pen is the voice of the 
soul” is the slogan for Catholic Authors 
day, February 20. 

- 

In reviewing Confession of a Novice 
by Guido Piovene, Monica Baldwin, 
author of I Leap Over the Wall, com- 
mented: “.. . its depressing pages reveal 
the same ignorance of convent life which 
disfigures almost every book on the sub 
ject which has come my way .. . the 
author appears to know nothing of con- 
vent life or even the purpose for which 
people join a religious community: i.e. 
prayer, penance, good works and a spir- 
itual life. . . . Will nothing persuade the 
convent-novelist that girls do not cast 
themselves into the cloister because of 
frustrated love-affairs? Convents are not 
nursing homes for neurotics . . . they are 
places where souls try to live lives of 
arduous perfection, thus preparing them- 
selves for that union with God which is 
the end and aim of all religious life.” 

Miss Baldwin has a novel scheduled 
for publication some time this year. 

- 

Agnes Repplier, American essayist 
who died in December at the age of 95, 
had received Notre Dame’s Laetare 
Medal, the gold medal of the National 
Institute, had been elected to the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters and 
was a vice president of the Catholic 
Poetry Society of America when it was 
founded in 1931. 


A tour of Europe and a visit to The- 
rese Neumann were extra-curricular ac- 
tivities of Marie Cecilia Buehrle during 
the 14 months she spent in Europe writ- 
ing Saint Maria Goretti. Miss Buehrle 
is considering writing biographies of Fa- 
ther Junipero Serra and Matt Talbot. 


CARE Unesco Book Fund celebrated 
its first anniversary with an announce- 
ment that it has received nearly a mil- 
lion dollars in contributions and pledges 
for the shipment of books to 24 coun- 
tries. 
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By JUANITA GILMORE 


To all Catholic short story writers: 
Deadline for the Catholic Press Associa- 
tion’s annual short story contest is March 
15, 1951. Manuscripts, which should be 
less than 7,000 words and may cover 
any theme that does not contradict Cath- 
olic principles, should be submitted to 
Literary Awards Committee, Catholic 
Press Association, 120 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. Prizes—$600 first 
place, $300 second place, $100 third 
place—will be awarded by the Literary 
Awards Foundation of the CPA. 


Are you looking for rare or out-of- 
print Catholic books? We recently saw 
a copy of The Pinehurst Bookseller, pub- 
lished by Joseph Garnier, Box 30, Pine 
hurst, N.C., that listed a great many 
such books. The Bookseller is a continua- 
tion of the Pioneer Catalogue of Cath- 
olic Americana and will be sent without 
charge to prospective purchasers. 


Wedding bells rang for Barbara Ward, 
English economist and author of The 
West at Bay and the recently published 
Policy for the West, November 16, at 
Felixtowe, England. Her husband, Rob- 
ert Gillman Allen Jackson, is an Austra- 
lian Naval Commander. Father John 
Heenan, Superior of the Catholic Mis- 
sionary Society, ofhciated. 

. 

The thousandth issue of The Month 
came off the presses in December. Hav- 
ing advanced to the status of one of Eng- 
land’s most respected magazine’s since 


its birth in 1864, its staff can grin about 


the time Gerard Manley Hopkins’ The 
Wreck of the Duetschland was rejected. 


Graham Greene has just published in 
England his first signed children’s book 
—The Little Fire Engine. 


Bishop Sheil and the C.Y.O. is the 
title of a new book on which Roger L. 
Treat is working. Author of The Life 
of Walter Johnson, Man o’ War and 
Duke of the Bruins, he says, “The book 
has got me slightly punchy . . . I never 
knew that one man could have his 
fingers in so many projects.” 


Frank J. Sheed, in a speech at the 
Pax Romana conference in Amsterdam, 
said, “a war of the mind is now being 
waged and in that war the Catholic ip. 
tellectual must be in the thick of the 
fight.” In tribute to his contributions to 
the Catholic revival in England, a te. 
cent issue of London’s Catholic Herald 
called Mr. Sheed—and his wife, Maisie 
Ward—“the most effective and influep- 
tial Catholic layman of our times in this 
country.” 

* 

Thomas Merton’s popularity is reach- 
ing international proportions. Garzanti, 
Italian publishing house, announces that 
it is publishing translations of his books, 


» 

A London publishing house is plan- 
ning to publish the derogatory American 
Freedom and Catholic Power by Paul 
Blanshard this year. They will use the 
title, Freedom and Catholic Power. 

e 

Screen News: Angels in the Outfield, 
a baseball comedy written for the screen 
by Father R. F. Grady, will be produced 
by Metro-Goldwn-Mayer. Spencer Tracy 
will star as the manager of a big-league 
ball club. 

* 

Antoine Saint-Exupery’s fairy tale, 
The Little Prince, and The Marble 
Faun by Hawthorne are being consid- 
ered for production in Hollywood. If 
The Marble Faun is produced it will 
probably be directed by De Sica, the 
director of Bicycle Thief. 

. 

Mabel Farnum went to Portugal to 
study its language, customs and tradi- 
tions before writing The Oak Tree Lady, 
a children’s story of Our Lady of Fatima. 


Christian Social Action is the new 
pamphlet Father Bernard ‘F. Meyer, 
M.M., is working on. Father Meyer, 
who was a missionary in China until the 
Communists forced him to leave, be 
lieves that the adult and family Catholic 
Action groups must work with the youth 
groups. He feels that such cooperation 
between groups is the secret of the pre 
longed success of the Communist Youth 
Movement. 

The Christian Family in Action and 
The Mystical Body in Action are pte 
vious pamphlets by Father Meyer. 
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Recognition of God 

In Education of Man 

BeronD Humanism, by John Julian 
Ryan. Sheed and Ward. 193 pp. 
$3.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph B. Zavadil 


Published in an age when education is 
commonly understood to mean scientific 
specialization and the college degree has 
been reduced virtually to the status of 
a commercial commodity, Beyond Hu- 
manism will undoubtedly attract atten- 
tion and arouse much comment from the 
educators and teachers to whom it is 
primarily addressed. For in its pages 
John Julian Ryan outlines and suggests 
a theory, a philosophy and a technique 
of education that are comprehensive, 
truly liberal, wholly Catholic and, con- 
sequently, in the light of existing stand- 
ards and practices, quite revolutionary. 

Mr. Ryan bases his theories upon the 
realization that God is the center of life 
and that man has an undeniable voca- 
tion in life—the vocation of being a saint 
and co-worker of God in establishing 
and conducting civilization so as to trans- 
form it into the Kingdom of God on 
Earth. Man’s education, says Mr. Ryan, 
must be designed to fit him properly 
for that vocational work. It must be con- 
ditioned, moreover, by recognition of 
the great obstacle of Original Sin, which 
disrupted man’s powers of learning and 
making, his powers of coordinating nat- 
ural abilities in the performance of 
whole, normal tasks. 

Respecting these realities, Mr. Ryan 
recommends a course of education the 
subject matter of which emphasizes reli- 
gion, theology, philosophy and the lib- 
eral arts, and the technique of which 
takes the form of master-apprentice- 
workshop training. In his convincing 
treatise he carefully explains the many 
details of the suggested course, its re- 
quirements, its ramifications and its prac- 
ticality—all in a literary style that is 
mechanically beautiful and admirably 
suited to Mr. Ryan’s strong periodic 
manner of argumentation and presenta- 
ton. 

The preceding summary, unfortunate- 
ly, is hardly fair to Mr. Ryan or his 

k. His thesis and his explanation of 
it are far too complex, too deserving and 
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too demanding of complete study, repeti- 
tion and discussion to be synopsized 
justly in a paragraph. If, however, this 
attempted condensation should stimulate 
the curiosity and interest of those pro- 
fessionally concerned with the field of 
education—especially Catholic education 
—its deficiencies can probably be ex- 
cused. All teachers and educators should 
read Beyond Humanism and seriously 
contemplate Mr. Ryan’s recommenda- 
tions. 


For the Parents 
Of Teen-Agers 


Teen, A Book For Parents, by Charles 
E. Leahy, S.J. Bruce. 116 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Teresa S. Preston 


When the exactness of science and the 
warmth of love combined in understand- 
ing growing youngsters—and when the 
“understander” is forced to spend time 
in the hospital—the result is this price- 
less book. Father Leahy, teacher and 
youth counselor, offers definite and in- 
estimable help to parents of teen-agers. 
“Better reading than a novel,” it still 
must be read carefully, because almost 
every sentence is packed with thought. 

Teen-age is defined as “that short peri- 
od of transition from childhood to adult 
life during which teens, while living 
under the authority of their parents, 
must learn to live without that guiding 
authority.” It is identified almost exactly 


Charles Leahy: “Nothing so important 
as winning confidence” 





with the four years of high school. In 
order to guide (and it is squarely their 
responsibility to do so), parents must 
know what goes on in the teen mind, 
and there is only one way to know: the 
parent must have the confidence of his 
teen. This is the most stressed idea in 
the book: “There are many things par- 
ents should try to achieve in raising 
their children, but nothing so important 
as winning their confidence. Before this, 
all else falls into nothingness.” Father 
Leahy describes the ways such conf- 
dence can be lost, and the exact tech- 
nique for keeping it. 

In chapters packed with wisdom, he 
states that teens are neither children nor 
adults, and parents must now give them 
a share in building the necessary par- 
ental “fences” while guiding them to- 
ward voluntary acceptance of the uni- 
versal adult fences. He shows that most 
teen-troubles are the stumbling mistakes 
normal to any learning process; but not 
all—some are sins, and parents must be 
ready, day by day, to help interpret the 
moral law in terms of their teen’s prob- 
lems. “Parents are scientists, with home 
the laboratory, they must be hard-work- 
ing, interested, planning, scientific.” 
There are chapters on religion, athletics, 
leisure time, school, study, the gang, 
dating, punishment. A fascinating dis- 
cussion of the functions of the intellect 
and the will states that passions are 
meant to lead straight to happiness, but 
can lead instead to ruin when unreg- 
ulated by the will, or when the intellect 
is tricked. 

The ultimate goal of parents in lead- 
ing their teens from childhood to adult- 
hood is to help their intellects to under- 
stand and their wills to accept God’s 
commandments, since Christ's simple 
rule for loving God is to keep his com- 
mands. 

Parents owe a tremendous debt of 
gratitude to Father Leahy for this fine 
book. 





Is there a special purgatory for librar- 
ians where they are punished for lavish- 
ing the same loving care on books good 
and bad, interesting and dull, true and 
erroneous, learned and stupid? . . . More 
likely, many of them are enduring their 
suffering here, in having to watch the 
consistent failure of their more valiant 


personal efforts to guide readers aright. 
Peter Michaels 
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Need for Christians 

In Certain Vital Jobs 

Careers THat CHance Your Wor tp, 
by James Keller, M.M. Doubleday. 
302 pp. $2.00. 
Reviewed by James F. Walsh, S.J. 


The questions: “Are we turning out 
leaders? and if not, why not?” created 
quite a furor in Catholic college circles 
a few years ago. The disturbance quiet- 
ly-simmered down, however, mainly be- 
cause many of the schools blushed to 
discuss it. Now here comes Fr. Keller 
with his thesis: “The fate of the world 
depends on who fills the jobs in certain 
vital fields.” An obvious truth, surely, in 
face of the present crisis. The author 
goes on to show that it is of extreme 
importance that jobs in these vital fields 
be filled by persons of high Christian 
character and competence. Had he been 
present at the recent White House Con- 
ference on Children he would have 
been doubly convinced. There secular- 
ism ran riot. The very atmosphere as- 
phyxiated the majority with its fatal 
miasma. All because of the attitude and 
philosophy of those holding jobs in cer- 
tain vital fields. 

This book is downright practical. The 
author even discusses the necessary 
qualifications for many jobs and gives 
information on how to secure them. 
Thus it should be obligatory reading for 
every college freshman. Deans, too, and 
counsellors should have it handy. “After 
all” he says, “it is your world, your gov- 
ernment, your atomic energy, your tele- 
vision, your colleges, your labor prob- 
lems, your social service as much as it 
is anybody’s. Whether you are a house- 
wife, a garage mechanic, a nurse, or a 
bus driver, you have a responsibility to 
your world.” Too many well meaning 
people have taken the attitude “Let 
George do it,” with the result that vital 
jobs have fallen into the hands of self- 
seekers, the weaklings, the opportunists, 
and those dedicated to perversion and 
subversion. 

At first “What You Can Do in Wash- 
ington” seemed to me worth the price 
of the book, till I came to the chapter 
on “Television” and “Spiritualizing So- 
cial Service.” 

Emphasis does not justify, here and 
there, certain unnecessary repetitions in 
the book. This is offset, however, by 
catchy and interesting examples. You 
cannot help but imbibe the spirit of the 
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author: “Do something about it. Mere 
complaining or criticizing accomplishes 
little or nothing. Better to light one 
candle than curse the darkness.” 

The Keller candles are needed and 
illuminating, and we shall eagerly await 
others. 


Some Questions About 
Movies, Radio and TV 


Tue Great Auprence, by Gilbert Sel- 
des. Viking. 299 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Hugh Graham 


The movies, the radio and television 
have become the modern media of mass 
entertainment. These are reviewed and 
analyzd by an author who has had prac- 
tical experience with all of them. He 
has an enthusiasm and an appreciation 
of their best products but is not blind 
to their many shortcomings and limita- 
tions. The book abounds in specific illus- 
trations of movies seen and broadcasts 
heard. Hence we feel that the author 
speaks as an expert whose criticisms 
merit attention and should stimulate 
thought. 

The questions he raises go far beyond 
mere aesthetic or business judgments. 
He asks us to consider these entertain- 
ment arts more specifically from the 
point of view of their social influence. 

After a quarter of a century the author 
has come to believe that popular enter- 
tainment arts can neither be accepted 
nor criticized on the same basis as the 
fine arts. The fine arts appeal to the few, 
the cultured few, but the popular arts 
affect the many. These are creative, but 
only in the sense that they create their 
own audience. The moment we realize 
that our media of mass entertainment 
are creative in this restricted sense, in- 
numerable questions suggest themselves. 
These questions have social, economic, 
political and moral implications. 

Like every critic who turns philos- 
opher the author raises more questions 
than he resolves; nevertheless, it is well 
that every person who is concerned with 
the upbringing of youth, or with main- 
taining our political and social ideals, 
should understand the complex business 
setups behind the films and movies, and 
should become cognizant of the possible 
influence which these products exert on 
all of us, either directly or indirectly. 
Unlike the other arts which are private 
and personal “the effect of these public 





Courage to Overcome 

Worry and Fear 

Tue Art oF Couraceous Living, by 
John A. O’Brien. McMullen, 266 pp, 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Edmund J. Cockell 


What can be done about the worry and 
anxiety that affects millions of persons 
now living in the aftermath of a world 
war and in the threatening shadow of a 
third world war? 

Worry weakens: fear paralyzes. Know- 
ing that the remedy for these twin evils 
is the virtue of courage, Dr. John A 
O’Brien, author of Discovering Mexico, 
The Faith of Millions and Truths Men 
Live By, wrote this work “to show how 
fear may be overcome and courage may 
be developed.” 

The book contains examples of bray- 
ery in all walks of life and important 
principles for the deevlopment of cour 
age, based not only on the findings of 
psychology and psychiatry, but also on 
the Christian philosophy of life. 

The fundamental Christian remedy 
against worry and fear, according to Fe 
ther O’Brien, is to “do your best and 
then with a good conscience leave the 
rest to God.” 

And psychiatry proposes three rem 
edies: 1) “Live a clean, upright life 
... 3” 2) “Have a deep and abiding 
faith in God;” 3) “Have a constant love 
for all mankind.” 

To illustrate different kinds of cour 
age, the author presents stories concer 
ing individuals who were courageous 
physically, intellectually or morally. He 
tells new and familiar anecdotes of out: 
standing men and women, such as “Red’ 
Grange, Peary, Mendel, Pasteur, Father 
Damien, Florence Nightingale, Joan of 
Arc, Francis of Assisi, Gandhi and 
Albert Schweitzer. 

Some typographical errors mar the 
author’s clear, logical style of writing. 
Nevertheless, to those who really want 
to know “how to deal with fear and to 
develop courage,” this inspirational book, 
The Art of Courageous Living, offers 
sound knowledge of the psychological 
principles involved, 11 definite rules and 
numerous human interest stories. 








arts cannot be escaped by turning off the 
radio or television set, or by refusing t 
go to the movies; neither our indiffer 
ence nor our contempt gives us ii 
munity against them.” 
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How Free Can We Be 
With Our Freedom? 


Tut Loyarty oF Free Men, by Alan 
Barth. Viking. 253 pp. $3.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 







The subject matter of this book is free- 
jom. But in the conflict between tradi- 
‘ional liberties and the communist threat, 
feedom is being vitiated by “American- 
its” who are responsible for the “con- 
temporary cult of loyalty” in legislative 
hearings, treason and perjury trials, 
FBI investigations, government loyalty 
checks and security laws. Loyalty, the 
yithor says, has become an obsession. 
The book bristles with phrases such as 
‘nessure for conformity,” “tolerance of 
diversity,” the confusion of “loyalty with 
athodoxy,” “encouragement of diver- 
sity,” ‘toleration of error,” “punishment 
by publicity,” etc. 




















Mr. Barth’s warnings are clear and 
vigorous. Much of what he writes can 
be readily accepted—the screaming ac- 
cusations of today and subsequent in- 
significant retractions are dangerous, and 
the federal government faces the risk of 
not getting top personnel if the current 
wave of “revelations” continue. 









But here the reviewer and the author 
part company. Mr. Barth is a sincere but 
confused liberal. He is so concerned 
with being open-minded that he is in 
danger of letting his brains fall out. 

In the face of an array of facts to the 
contrary, Mr. Barth holds the Commu- 
nist Party relatively “impotent.” Com- 
munists can teach in our public high 
chools and universities providing their 
teaching is done competently “which 
means without propagandizing.” “So 
lng as there is a general acceptance of 
cetain fundamental rules” and also a 
‘mutual trust among members of so- 
dety” all is well. That Communists will 
not accept such fundamental values and 
mutual trust does not, apparently, occur 
to Mr. Barth. In addition he seems to 
believe that the Communist Party is a 
kind of constitutional opposition party, 
like His Majesty's Loyal Opposition. 

There is a great deal of sense, as well 
% nonsense in this volume. For the 
mature reader familiar with the current 
Political scene and the practice of Amer- 
kan government it may well be worth 
tading. For those not so informed, it 
tn be dangerously misleading. 
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BOOKS THAT WILL NOT DIE 


Mont Saint MIcHEL AND CHARTRES, 


by Henry Adams. Houghton Mif- 
flin, 1936. 397 pp. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Bernard Theall, 
O.S.B. 


Few books of our time turn up under 
so many different headings on lists 
of “Great Books” or “Recommended 
Reading,” as does this most popular 
of the works of one of America’s 
greatest thinkers. One finds it listed 
as helpful background reading for 
courses in art; as one of the classics of 
American travel literature; as a good 
introduction to the Middle Ages, his- 
torically considered; as a religio-social 
presentation of the 19th century 
American point of view on the great 
mystery of Woman. Even in certain 
lists of religious classics it finds a 
place, though the Catholic will know 
better than to so consider it. 

Perhaps, though, it is best consid- 
ered in none of these categories, but 
rather as a book-length chapter which 
might have found a place, were it not 
impractical so to include it, in its 
author’s other masterpiece, the Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams, for if there 
was any part of that education that 
had lasting validity, and that may— 
though only God knows about this— 
have helped to save his soul, it was 
his study of the Blessed Virgin in 
men’s lives. 

It must be pointed out at the very 
beginning that Mont Saint Michel is 
not a Catholic book, in the sense of 
conforming to doctrine, even in the 
field of Mariology. Perhaps because 
of invincible ignorance, perhaps 
through intellectual pride of the Bos- 
ton Brahmin variety, perhaps because 
of something like childish perverse- 
ness that made him want to get at- 
tention by shocking, Adams makes 
many wrong statements about the 
place of Mary in the divine plan of 
salvation. Nor does he have a deep 
enough knowledge of medieval phi- 
losophy or theology to assess either at 
their true value. At times, he seems 
to be guilty himself, or to attribute 
to the medieval Church the practice 
of Mariolatry, though it seems safe 


here to accept Daniel Sargent’s de- 
fense for these shortcomings—that the 
handicap of birth, education and 
up-bringing in staunchly Protestant 
Boston was effective in preventing 
Adams from really understanding 
Catholicism, or that part of it which 
he most wanted to know, Catholic 
devotion to Mary. 

Yet, when all these cavils and 
warnings have been entered, the fact 
remains that Adams has the power, 
as Ralph Adams Cram points out in 
his introduction, of merging himself, 
and of helping us to merge ourselves, 
with a time long gone, and, what is 
more important, of helping us to real- 
ize what the Faith meant once, not 
to a small part of a country’s popula- 
tion, but to a whole land and a peo- 
ple. There is something pathetically 
naive in Adams’ feeling that he alone, 
of his generation, has rediscovered 
Mary, and that he alone in all Amer- 
ica—and perhaps in all of the twen- 
tieth century—knows enough to look 
to her for protection. Even more 
briefly and more pathetically does he 
express, in the terrible “Prayer to the 
Virgin and Prayer to the Dynamo” to 
be found in another of his volumes, 
his sense of what the world has lost 
in losing the corporate feeling of all 
its citizens that they are Mary’s chil- 
dren. But it is all here, in Mont Saint 
Michel and Chartres, and if, in the 
deficiencies of his religious knowl- 
edge Cor because of the irrepressibil- 
ity of his Brahmin pride), Adams 
seems sometimes to place Mary even 
higher in the scale of spiritual values 
and in the scheme of Redemption 
than the Trinity, his views are also, 
I believe, susceptible of a charitable 
interpretation as a vague and con- 
fused approach to Mary as the Me- 
diatrix of all Graces. 

If I were to suggest the dominant 
value of the book for the Catholic of 
today, I should say that it is its power 
to make us realize the greatness and 
the ineffable beauty of our spiritual 
heritage, and to realize it as some- 
thing by no means irrecoverably lost 
to the world, as poor Adams lamented. 

(Continued on page 236) 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by ROGER CAPEL 





January, 1951 
4 ee History of the Church could be 


written around the abiding tension 
between what, in its worst sense, can be 
called the “inertia of tradition” and the 
outbursts—to be found in all ages—of a 
true Christian enthusiasm. St. Francis, 
St. Ignatius, St. John Bosco are obvious 
examples of the latter tendency; their 
energies were devoted in their entirety 
to the Church bcause they accepted her 
direction wholeheartedly. It is of another 
sort of enthusiasm that Msgr. Ronald 
Knox writes in his latest book (Enthu- 
siasm. A Chapter in the History of Re- 
ligion with special reference to the XVII 
and XVIII centuries. Oxford University 
Press). Richard Baxter, the seventeenth 
century Protestant divine and controver- 
sialist, says somewhere, “Doth he think 
they knew it by enthusiasm or revela- 
tion from heaven?” It is in this sense of 
an ultrasupernaturalism that Msgr. Knox 
treats such widely separated phenomena 
as the Donatists, Jansenism, the Quiet- 
ists, John Wesley, the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon, the Circumcellions, the Shakers, 
George Fox, Madame Guyon and others. 
In 592 closely packed pages, we can fol- 
low the recurring phenomenon, after 
the reformation particularly, of these de- 
viations of the Christian mind. In every 
case before they submit to the Church, 
or separate from it, or before they go 
out from the Protestant sect within 
which they arose, you can see the same 
tendency at work—these people are men 
with a mission. And more than that: 
they are, in their own estimation, the 
chosen ones who announce perchance 
the end of the world, or the infallible 
sinless ones with an inner light to guide 
them, the invisible church. Msgr. Knox 
has dealt faithfully with them. But here 
is no self-assertive piece of propaganda 
with the easy answer. It is a work of 
great scholarship written with sympa- 
thetic understanding and, it hardly 
needs adding, with wit. Two things 
struck me particularly: the immensely 
important, long chapter on the Jansen- 
ists which presents the whole move- 
ment in a new light and of itself would 
make this book outstanding, and the 
section on the Quietists. 
Msgr. Knox tells us that this book has 
been on the stocks for something like 
thirty years, taken up in a moment or 
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two of freedom, put aside when more 
urgent work called. It started out as 
something rather different—a refutation 
of the various heresies described in the 
work—it has evolved into a far better, 
mellower book than that original inten- 
tion could have made it. It may be use- 
ful to mention here that Burns Oates 
and Washbourne have lately reprinted 
Knox’s Spiritual Aeneid which first ap- 
peared in 1918 soon after his conversion 
and is an account of the steps leading 
up to it. It has worn remarkably well. 
In a new preface, he makes his own 
Maurice Baring’s remark that his recep- 
tion into the Church was the only ac- 
tion in his life which he is certain he 
has never regretted. The Church of 
England he left, he says, has now largely 
disappeared and has become sectarian. 
It certainly no longer wields the influ- 
ence it did when this book was first 
published. 


_—- LUNN inThe Revolt Against 
Reason (Eyre and Spottiswoode) 
calls for a Christian Rationalism instead 
of a mistaken devotion, not to science 
but to what he labels “scientism”—a 
school of thought which exploits the 
prestige of science in the interests of 
atheism. Logical positivism, Darwinism, 
Surrealism are dealt with not gently in- 
deed but adequately and effectively. 
This is good apologetics and in spite of 


that by no means dull reading; it will 


please those who liked the same author’s 
The Third Day, published during the 


war. 


Fr. Danielou is becoming well-known 
to English speaking readers. His Salva- 
tion of the Nations published a year or 
two ago gave us a view of missionary 
endeavor and its implications which was 
novel to most readers and more satisfy- 
ing than the common (though wrong) 
attitude that for most of us our part 
in the evangelization of the peoples of 
the world is confined to monetary sup- 
port of the missionary societies. In his 
latest work to be translated CAdvent 
translated by Rosemary Sheed, Sheed 
and Ward) the views of his former 
book are developed. But it would be a 
misrepresentation of the book to leave 
it with that description, for it is a great 
deal more than that. It is tempting to 
quote large extracts—what he says of St. 


John the Baptist, for instance, is ey. 
tremely important in view of the neg- 
lect of this saint by Catholics in oy, 
day: it was otherwise in the Middle 
Ages—but one short extract must here 
suffice. Fr. Danielou is speaking of the 
sacrifice necessary in any missionary un- 
dertaking, for it is the truth to which q 
man is converted, not to the missioner 
who, in consequence, must avoid trying 
to make his convert like himself, and 
overcome the temptation to assimilation, 
“We know,” he writes, “that even in the 
Church herself there is a temptation to 
that kind of assimilation. We know how, 
in regard to the eastern Churches, the 
western Church has sometimes tried to 
effect a certain amount of Latinisation, 
and how such attempts have always 
been disastrous; we know still how hard 
it is for us to get outside ourselves 
enough to give full acceptance to a Rus 
sian or Hindu or Chinese Christianity 
which would have a completely different 
physiognomy from ours in the unity of 
the one faith.” Words we should all do 
well to meditate. In these bureaucratic 
days it is easy enough to confound unity 
with uniformity. 


| gpg we continues to provide mat: 
ter for books. The latest deals with 
his time at Oxford. The name New- 
man is, of course, inseparably bound up 
with that of the university which he 
graced and had to leave on his conver 
sion. Oxford saw his formative years and 
gave his mind that stamp which is to 
be seen so clearly in much of his work. 
R. D. Middleton’s Newman at Oxford, 
His Religious Development (Oxford 
University Press) though written by a 
non-Catholic may be sure of a welcome 
from the small (but, it is to be hoped, 
growing) band of Newman enthusiasts 
among English speaking Catholics 
There is much that they will quart 
with on the score of doctrine for the 
author seems to write as if he were one 
of those who witnessed, and in some 
part were the cause, of the events which 
he describes. He seems not to appreciate 
the wider theological and philosophical 
implications of the events which form 
his material. He himself I believe to ke 
one of the last of the almost extintt 
school of nineteenth century Tract 


(Continued on page 236) 
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The Turning Point 

Of World War II 

Tue Hince oF Fate, by Winston S. 
Churchill. Houghton Mifflin. 1000 
pp. $6.00. 
Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner 


This new volume by England’s Prime 
Minister and Minister of Defense dur- 
ing World War II maintains the same 
high standards of its predecessors. ‘The 
style is engaging and dramatic, and the 
spirit is frank and sincere. Mr. Churchill 
does not conceal the blunders and short- 
comings of the British Government or 
of the British forces in the field. Neither 
does he fail to assume the responsibility 
for the decisions reached and the com- 
mands given. He also, quite naturally, 
claims the credit for successful moves. 


Thirty-six maps and diagrams are con- 
veniently distributed to aid the reading. 
Appendices covering 81 pages and a 
double-column index running through 
34 pages conclude the volume. 


The period of time covered by this 
fourth volume are the 18 months ex- 
tending from the end of 1941 to the 
middle of May in 1943. Prominent top- 
ics and events featured in the narrative 
are the onslaught of Japan in the Far 
East, which brought in its wake the 
conquest of the Malay Peninsula, the 
fall of Singapore, and the loss of the 
Dutch East Indies; the entry into the 
war of the United States and Russia 
as allies of Britain; Churchill’s three vis- 
its to Washington and his visit to Mos- 
cow; the regaining of Africa as the re- 
sult of the allied victory at Alamein, 
which marked the turning point of the 
war and which gives this volume its 
title; the Darlan episode, and the con- 
ference at Casablanca. There is also an 
informative chapter on the havoc 
wrought by the German submarines: 
ftom January to July (1942) inclusive 
they sank a total of 568 ships, aggregat- 
ing 3,116,703 gross tons. 


These are all points anyone interested 
in history will want to and ought to 
know more about. Here, we have the 
story, not merely from an eye-witness, 
but from one of the central and leading 
figures who helped to shape the events 
themselves. A truly gripping story. 
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Exciting Adventures 

Among Dusty Tomes 

Te ScHoLar Apventurers, by Rich- 
ard D. Altick. Macmillan. 338 pp. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Francis E. Moran 


Here is an exciting book about the ac- 
tivities of literary scholars. If it does not 
dispel the Philistine view that college 
English professors are rather odd fish, 
it provides plentiful evidence that their 
pursuits are both adventurous and im- 
portant. 

How does the scholar make his mo- 
mentous discoveries? He is, of course, 
ever alert for problems but anything may 
set him off. With the young bibliograph- 
ers Polard and Carter it was a note in 
a Ruskin volume, hitherto overlooked, 
that started them on a complex inves- 
tigation resulting in the exposure of 
Thomas J. Wise’s career of literary for- 
gery. The recent series of tremendous 
finds in Boswelliana began with an 
anonymous answer to Professor Tinker’s 
advertisement, directing him to Mala- 
hide Castle. 

Accident has played its part, but 
usually as a dividend on a large invest- 
ment of preparation. The scholar whose 
remark, overheard on a bus, led to her 
securing valuable documents for a study 
of George Eliot was at the time in pur- 





Richard Altick: Literary research as 
dramatic as a detective story 





suit of just such material. Again, acci- 
dent may provide only the starting of an 
arduous search such as that by which 
Professor Hotson finally destroyed the 
300-year-old legend that Marlowe died 
in a brawl over a prostitute. 

Most often discoveries are the fruit of 
investigations deliberately planned and 
perhaps prosecuted by a succession of 
scholars. Largely as the result of such 
investigations we now have a colorful 
and highly surprising biography of Sir 
Thomas Malory, where 60 years ago we 
had no biography of him at all. 

These details hardly more than sug- 

est the variety, scope, complexity and 
¢olor of the adventures recorded in this 
absorbing volume. Professor Altick, him- 
self an initiate, writes not only with full 
knowledge, but easily, wittily and with 
a fine sense of the dramatic value of his 
materials. For the casual reader the book 
has the taut interest of a detective novel; 
for the neophyte in research it should 
prove an inspiration. 


Age of Shakespeare 

And Stuart Period 

ILLusTRATED EncuiisH Socrat History 
(Vol. ID), by G. M. Trevelyan. Long- 
mans, Green. 206 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by John J. O’Connor 


This second volume of the Master of 
Trinity College’s attractive chronicle 
covers the age of Shakespeare and the 
Stuart period in English history. The 
numerous and handsome illustrations, 
ably edited by Ruth C. Wright, have 
been drawn as far as possible from Eng- 
lish work (or from that of foreign artists 
working in England), and from sources 
as nearly contemporary as possible with 
the scenes they represent. 

The major key to the period is the 
fact that although the later years wit- 
nessed a series of political revolutions, 
the economic and social aspects of Eng- 
lish life were characterized by fruition 
and steady growth. There were no such 
rapid changes as those which began in 
the following century of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

The harmony of the economic and 
social structure in the Stuart era was 
certainly one reason why England was 
able to survive the violent political and 
religious strife of the period, and arrive 
at a peaceable adjustment of these quar- 
rels at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury. As the author remarks, if the strug- 
gle of king and parliament for power 
had not been settled before England was 
involved in the economic and social up- 
heavals of the Industrial Revolution, the 
country would not have come through 
this ordeal as well as it did. 

There is very little that is sordid or 
unpleasant in these eloquent pages and 
one doubts whether, even in the re- 
stricted realm of social and economic his- 
tory, the total picture is as overwhelm- 
ingly desirable as Mr. Trevelyan pre- 
sents it. This would seem to be history 
as viewed through a sort of golden mist 
where Queen Elizabeth becomes “a 
shrewd, learned and moderate young 
woman.” 


of the saints and of relics seems to haye | 
arisen from popular fantasy and pry 
tise; the Church then took over the fa, 
tasy and approved the practice. All th 
is merely a continuation of pagan culs 
Even the veneration of the Blessed Vj. 
gin is linked up with pagan mythology. 
The author uses the expression “worship 
of Mary” to make the passage more 
palatable. 

It is not merely this discussion ¢ 
Catholicism that calls for just censure 
In addition to Durant’s fantastic notions 
of supernatural religion, he takes deligh 
in quoting bits of literature that canng 
fail to repel by their suggestive imagen, 
He details traits of character in individ 
uals and groups which any serious his 
torian would pass by in silence or, x 
most, dub as unworthy. 

Hundreds of footnotes, a good index 
a long list of source material, and; 
number of fine plates are all here in: 
show of scholarship which will drv 
many to the book. True to the school d 
historians who love shadows, the white 
will win many who like to think tht 
the Church is not what she claims tok 





A Thomas More 
Book Club Choice 








theweek with 
CHS The Middle Ages 

Emeric lawrence osb And the Faith 

Tue Ace oF Farru, by Will Durant. 
Simon and Schuster. 1196 pp. $7.50. 
Reviewed by Joseph Roubik, S.]. 

Accounts of the colorful Middle Ages, 

so justly called the Ages of Faith, are 

always welcome to the scholar and the 

















THE WEEK With CHRIST 


Emeric Lawrence, O.S.B. 


To help us learn the language 
of God contained in the missal, 
Father Lawrence prepares the lit- 
urgy of the Mass for each Sunday, 
Holy day, Feast day. He relates 


the prayers of the Mass, not only 


discriminating reader. Some of the finest 
minds in the world of scholarship today 
find a rich harvest in this field of re- 
search. Consequently another book—vol- 
uminous, attractively produced—bearing 
the appealing title The Age of Faith 
easily excites our anticipation. Unfor- 


Happy Warrior 


Poprsxi's Private Army, by Vladimir 
Peniakoff. Crowell. 369 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Edward ]. Cawley 


Popski’s private army was a militan 
group of detached troops ranging frow 
ten men to, at times, 100. Their activ 
ties ran from the early African dest 
campaigns to Italy. Popski is Vladimi 
Peniakoff, the author of this book. Te 
purpose of his unit was to secure it 
telligence for the British Eighth Arm 

Popski is the hero of this story, ani 
there is no doubt about that. His mont 
mental conceit makes it difficult at tim 
for the reader to continue it. A Belgi 
of Russian parents, Mr. Peniakoff is# 
adventurer who admits he likes war 4 
indicates that he was perhaps happie 


tunately the contents of this work are, 
in very great part, a keen disappoint- 
ment. There are more than enough ob- 
jectionable features to vitiate the whole 
work. Will Durant has gone far afield 
to present the Age of Faith rather as an 
age of superstitions and myths. 

The whole discussion of the Catholic 
faith is so permeated with inaccurate 
and downright false statements, that this 
section alone would make the book un- 
wholesome for any reader seeking truth. 
In general the impression is created that 
the Church “just growed” into an insti- 


to each other but to our daily lives. 


Families, religious, clergy, and 
groups engaged in Catholic Action 
will find the book useful in a 
deeper participation of the liturgi- 
cal life of the Church. A good 
companion ‘to the family rosary 


practice. A handmaid to the missal. 
344 pp. 
Cloth—$3.50  Paper—$2.50 
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tution from the union of several early 
centers of Christianity. The sacraments 
are so vaguely described that they seem 
to have come into being only by acci- 
dent. Matrimony became a sacrament 
only when the Church made of it a 
solemn vow. The explanation of the 
origin of the power of forgiving sins is 
even more vague and misleading. ‘The 
belief in the real presence of Christ in 
the Holy Eucharist developed centuries 
after Our Lord’s Ascension. Veneration 


when he suffered a wound that re 
in the loss of his left hand. 

The complexity of his character a 
the lack of any particular standards # 
demonstrated throughout the book. ; 
outdoes the Geneva conference in! 
treatment of German prisoners, but ¢ 
the other hand he gives tacit appt 
to an Italian partisan group to exed 
12 Italian prisoners rather than i 
them for the oncoming Allied Milita 
Government. 
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What Modern Warfare 

May Hold for Future 

DEFENCE OF THE West, by B. W. Lid- 
dell Hart. William Morrow. 335 pp. 
$4.00. 
Reviewed by Joseph F. Menez 


Captain Liddell Hart has been writing 
books on military history and theory for 
a great many years. The present volume, 
his twenty-sixth, deals with an analysis 
of the defence of the West and the 
search for security against aggression. 

Part I is concerned with the “Riddles 
of the Immediate Past.” The author dis- 
cusses such questions as was Russia close 
to defeat in 1941? Was Normandy a 
certainty? Were the allies wise to foster 
the “Resistance movements’? Captain 
Hart rather forcefully presents the thesis 
that the war’s greatest blunder was the 
needless prouncement of two words, 
“Unconditional Surrender.” But if the 
reader is more interested in foresight 
than in hindsight, he is frankly urged 
by the author to skip this part for Part 
II, “Tomorrow.” 

There is an attempt in Part II to an- 
swer some of the questions and allay 
some fears confronting peoples and 
statesmen concerning the war of tomor- 
row. In a future military clash between 
super-powers and their allies, advanced 
civilizations, the author holds, enjoy an 
industrial and scientific advantage in 
new weapons but they suffer the dis- 
advantage in that they are more vulnera- 
ble than primitive countries where cities 
and ports are less important, social or- 
ganization less elaborate and the people, 
because of a low standard of life, more 
inured to hardship. In his opinion (note 
that Defence of the West was written 
before events in Korea) the Pacific is 
the likely place for a Russian-United 
States conflict. Captain Hart does not 
believe that Russia is accessible and sus- 
ceptible as a target for atomic warfare. 

The last chapter, “The Limitation of 
War,” is hopeful. The more warfare is 
“formalized” (taking prisoners instead of 
slaughtering them) the less damage it 
causes. The limitless destructiveness of 
weapons form their own practical limita- 
tion. The atomic bomb must be shelved 
a& poison gas was or civilization is 
doomed. The author agrees with Mon- 
tesquieu that, as many wise things are 
conducted in a foolish manner, some 
foolish things have been conducted in 
a wise manner. 
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OH LORD, DELIVER US: 

From television. 

From venal publishers and pocket re- 
prints who invent salacious titles to jazz 
up sales. (Five Nights, originally pub- 
lished as Five Days, is a prime example. ) 

From new authors whose only topic 
of conversation is “my book” or, when 
they decide to talk about you, “What do 
you think of my book?” 

From secular book clubs which use 
Catholic titles to trap the unwary. 

From television. 

From books such as Fulton Oursler’s 
Modern Parables which mix together do- 
gooding, expediency and religion into 
an elixir that is guaranteed to deliver to 
all users a happy, fruitful life and an 
income of at least $10,000 a year. 

From publishers who dish up dirt with 
one hand and religious books with the 
other. 

From boxes of poorly designed and 
tasteless Christmas cards which arrive 
through the mail without warning and 
without having been ordered. 

From Walter Kerr’s drama reviews in 
The Commonweal. In attempting to 
prove his version of the “art-for-art’s- 
sake” theory Mr. Kerr ignores those of 
his less sophisticated readers who would 
like to know whether a Catholic can in 
conscience attend a show. 

From television. 

From book reviewers for women’s 
clubs who do their best to make it not 
only unnecessary, but impossible, to read 
the book after they are finished gutting 
or, in their words, “telling the story.” 

From editorials by Robert Ludlow in 
The Catholic Worker whose patronizing 
attitude toward the Pope is evidence 
that Mr. Ludlow has much to learn. 

From that maudlin wheeze which in- 
sults Our Lady on nauseating radio pro- 
grams, on juke boxes in blacked-out beer 
joints and stages where filth is usually 
the bill of fare. 

From goiter, piles, and bunion ads in 
Catholic papers as well as ads extolling 
can’t-tangle rosaries, luminous crucifixes, 
“inspiring” Madonna and child baby- 
shoe shrines, etc. . 

From television. 


STOP PUSHING! 


by DAN HERR 


From editors of secular book reviews 
who seem to feel that Harry Sylvester 
and Thomas Sugrue are sympathetic re- 
viewers of Catholic books. (For variety 
they might try Bishop Oxnam.) 

From one-shot book buyers who sim- 
ply cannot understand why in some 
cases Catholic books must be higher 
priced than secular books. 

From those Catholic teachers who do 
not instill in their students the habit of, 
and the love for, reading. 

From the Catholic publishing house 
which died many years ago, but still 
remains unburied. 

From television. 

From articles by Sally Whelan Cas- 
sidy in The Catholic World, particularly 
the one beginning: “I have been asked 
to tell you what a priest should be. . . .” 

From corn as shucked by Ethel Man- 
nin, namely Late Have I Loved Thee 
and Bavarian Story. 

From rumor-mongers who are con- 
tinually hoisting Thomas Merton over 
the wall. 

From badly-written and _ poorly-illus- 
trated books for Catholic children, par- 
ticularly saccharine lives - of - the - saints 
dripping with goo. 

From readers who believe that every 
Catholic novel must be suitable for 
every age and every taste. 

From zealots who “love books” and 
therefore believe they possess all the nec- 
essary qualifications to become Catholic 
booksellers. 

From television 

From ultra-ultra Catholics who are 
“too intelligent” to take the Index seri- 
ously. 

From the editorial writers of the Sat- 
urday Review of Literature whose ability 
to muddle thought is rivalled only by 
the editors of The Nation. 

From Catholic newspapers and maga- 
zines which are sold on any other basis 
than that of merit. 

From authors whose souls are scarred 
b> anything less than an all-out enthu- 
siastic review. 

From reviewers who praise any and 
every Catholic book. 


From television. 
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BELLES LETTRES 





Poetic Dramas Form 
Prologue to “Hamlet” 


THe Mystery oF Hamtet, Kinc oF 
Denmark, by Percy MacKaye. Bond 
Wheelwright. 376 pp. $6.50. 


Reviewed by Msgr. I. ]. Semper 
In the Afterword to this book Percy 


MacKaye sounds the keynote to his long 
and distinguished career as a poet-play- 
wright, when he states that his interest 
in the craft of making plays is a poet's 
interest. Over a period of 50 years he 
has written a long series of plays and 
masques, in which he reveals himself as 
a poet of taste and feeling. Steeped in 
the literary traditions of classical, me- 
dieval and American culture, he has 
penned blank-verse plays in the grand 
manner of the Elizabethans, and of Ten- 
nyson and Browning. 

The Mystery of Hamlet, King of 
Denmark, the culmination of Mac- 
Kaye’s playwriting, comprises four poetic 
dramas, which constitute a prologue to 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet. The period cov- 
ered by these dramas is 30 years, from 
the birth of Prince Hamlet to his ap- 
pearance in the first act of Shakespeare’s 
play. In the main the characters are 
those who appear in Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let, although MacKaye has not hesitated 
to introduce creations of his own, no- 
tably a Capuchin friar, Padre Celestino, 
who serves as tutor to the youthful 
Prince Hamlet. The plotting follows the 
lines laid down in the expository pas- 
sages of Shakespeare’s play, the main 
plot telling the story of the noble war- 
rior King betrayed by his weak-willed 
Queen and his suave and sensual broth- 
er, and the subplot dealing with the 
mental and spiritual growth of Prince 
Hamlet and of his love for Ophelia. The 
individual scenes run the entire gamut 
of dramatic art: subtle characterization 
and thrilling excitement, sweet charm 
and tender pathos, courtly and rustic 
humor, and exquisite lyricism. Mr. Mac- 
Kaye’s blank verse is truly dramatic, but, 
when the occasion demands, he can sing 
like Shelley’s skylark. 

The Catholic elements in the Hamlet 
Tetralogy are considerable. Like Shake- 
speare, MacKaye gives us a pre-Reforma- 
tion Denmark, in which the King con- 
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ducts a crusade against a resurgence of 
paganism, Prince Hamlet is tutored by 
a friar, Ophelia is trained by nuns, and 
pilgrimages to Rome are undertaken as 
a matter of course. Without doing vio- 
lence to the dramatic proprieties, Mac- 
Kaye has skilfully woven into the action 
a medieval mystery play as well as fa- 
mous passages from Dante, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Francis of Assisi. 

To this reviewer it seems that Mac- 
Kaye strikes a false note in the lines 
which are spoken by King Hamlet just 
before he is murdered. He portrays the 
King, now fully aware of how he has 
been betrayed by the Queen and 
Claudius, as planning to poison his 
brother in revenge, and as going to his 
death burdened with these murderous 
thoughts. If the King is in his right 
mind, and not in one of his fits of melan- 
choly madness, then he immediately 
parts company with the noble and vir- 
tuous King Hamlet of Shakespeare's 
play, who dies in the state of grace, goes 
to Purgatory, the antechamber of Heav- 
en, and thence returns to earth as the 
majestic messenger of divine justice to 
sanction the punishment of a Machiavel- 
lian villain. 

In the Hamlet Tetralogy richness of 
content is matched by the artistic for- 
mat. Any reader who values Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet will find MacKaye’s vol- 
ume most rewarding. 


Oliver St. John Gogarty: Talked with the 
mighty on terms of intimacy 


Essays and Sketches 

Intimations, by Oliver St. John Go 
garty. Abelard Press. 268 pp. $3.09, 
Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


Although Gogarty did not see Shelley 
plain he did see Yeats, George Moore, 
AE, and, which is most of all, James 
Joyce. He talked with these mighty ones 
on terms of intimacy; George Moore was 
his next-door neighbor, and for a while 
he shared a tower with Joyce near the 
shore of Dublin Bay. He has set down 
his recollections of these men most de. 
lightfully in this new book, which is a 
collection of his essays and portraits. 
Gogarty is no mere courtier or corre- 
spondent of literature; he can create 
himself. Some of his poems ‘will live 
longer because Yeats included them in 
his unsuccessful anthology of modem 
verse, but they did not need inclusion 
in the Oxford Book to become well 
known. Men were quoting him long 
before, in taverns and in class rooms. 
Oliver Gogarty is the original of Buck 
Mulligan, who looms large as a charac- 
ter in Ulysses; and in his own fine 
memoir, As | Was Going Down Sack- 
ville Street, which appeared more than 
a decade ago, he writes of Dublin ina 
wonderful and most endearing way. 
These essays and sketches are worthy 
of the man, and the Abelard Press de- 
serves the thanks of the readers who 
still enjoy the essay form of literature 
for bringing out this good book. It was 


a pleasure to read it. 


Poetry Anthology 

From One Worn, edited by John Gil 
land Brunini. Devin-Adair. 115 pp. 
$2.50. 
Reviewed by Audrey May Meyer 


This anthology contains 95 poems s¢ 
lected from those published between 
1944 and 1949 in Spirit, the magazine 
of the Catholic Poetry Society of Amer 
ica. It is the third volume of a series, 4 
landmark commemorating the fifteenth 
birthday of Spirit, as From the Fow 
Winds and Drink from the Rock recall 
the fifth and tenth anniversaries. Like 
these, it presents the Christian tradition 
in the poetic idiom of our times, with 
dignity and distinction. 

Sixty-nine poets are represented, 
many of whom were first introduced in 
Spirit. Among the most distinguis 
are Angelico Chavez, William A. Dr 
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naghy, John Duff, Marjorie Mansfield, 
Theodore Maynard, Thomas Merton, 
David Morton, Jessica Powers, Sister 
Madeleva, Sister-Mary Jeremy, A. M. 
Sullivan and Chad Walsh. 

Outstanding are the four poems of 
John Duffy, C.Ss.R. “To the Holy 
Ghost” has a grand Pentecostal sweep; 
and his “Oxbone Madonna” is poig- 
nantly beautiful: 

“Incredibly crowned with the Child in 
her snowy embrace 

Out of the silence of bone an ineffable 

carol 

Out of the thigh of an ox her unspeak- 

able face. .. .” 

The substance of this book is catholic, 
embracing contemplation and cobwebs, 
a marriage hymn and nuclear fission; but 
the poets are, for the most part, blood 
brothers thinking in unison, while in- 
dividual in expression. Few are obscure, 
although it is equally certain that few 
are to be read hurriedly. The slender 
volume is ponderous with thought. It is 
not for those who seek escape in poetry. 


Essays on Art 
By Author-Artist 
Art Maxinc FRoM Mexico To Cuina, 


by Jean Charlot. Sheed and Ward. 
308 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Olga M. Peterson 


The artist whose work is familiar to 
friends of Sheed and Ward presents in 
this volume his approach to art criticism. 
The essays contained in this collection 
are somewhat surprising, because in 
spite of plentiful evidence to the con- 
trary, the untalented still do not expect 
their gifted brothers to excel in more 
than one art. Jean Charlot handles lan- 
guage as if he likes it. 

His literary style has two character- 
istics which may carry over from his 
training as a muralist—the pregnant line 
expressing much in little, and his in- 
clination to play with symbols. Usually 
his symbolism is apt and pleasant to the 
reader. But sometimes his meaning is 
obscured by over-eleborate imagery and 
dificult sentence construction. Instead 
of saying “reduce a mural to the size of 
a bookplate,” he says “reduce a buon 
fresco to the size of an ex-libris.” 

These essays were originally reviews 
or articles in art magazines. The reviews 
-of books or art shows—are held to- 
gether by common interest in Mexican 
art forms. Few of the essays are con- 
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cerned with anything else. Only 27 out 
of 300 pages are devoted to China. 
There are pieces on El Greco (review of 
Three Mystics), Eric Gill, Haitian art 
and modern American prints. One ex- 
cellent essay on Catholic art appeared 
originally in Liturgical Arts. This con- 
tains Charlot’s typically epigrammatic 

















Drawing by Jean Charlot from Art-Making 
from Mexico to China. Copyright 
Sheed and Ward. 


definition of the purpose of religious 
art—“to make the invisible visible.” 


The articles which are most reward- 
ing are those which give Charlot an 
opportunity to consider the philosophy 
of art. While not profound, these are 
sincere, informed with the conviction of 
the practicing artist, and beautifully ex- 
pressed. The author believes that the 
greatest artist is the one who paints 
things as they are, and to him this does 
not mean photographic art. “The outline 
proper expresses the illusiveness of mat- 
ter rather than its boundaries; the form 
seen turns into the form unseen; the 
indistinct junction of solid and space 
affirms the sponginess of matter, as full 
of air as an expanded lung.” 


The meanest of all modernities has 
been the notion that the heroic is an 
oddity or variation. 


G. K. Chesterton 


Globe-T rotting 
With Perelman 


Tue Swiss Famity PERELMAN, by S. J. 
Perelman. Simon and Schuster. 212 


pp. $2.95. 
Reviewed by Lucile Hasley 


For those who have never been exposed 
to the wild and addled and sophisticated 
nonsense of S. J. Perelman, I can only 
hang out the red lantern of warning: 
“Proceed at your own risk.” Personally, 
I’m quite fond of the man but I wouldn’t 
gamble one red cent on another reader's 
likely reaction. As the Groucho Marx 
of the literary world, this Perelman will 
either fascinate you or shatter you to 
small bits with the strenuous tempo of 
his wit and the sustained extravagance 
of his style. As a writer, the man knows 
his craft—make no mistake about that! 
—but it’s that deliberately sustained ex- 
travagance of his, that intoxication with 
the English language, that puts the 
reader to the acid test. Can you, or can 
you not, stand the gaff? 

The Swiss Family Perelman—the saga 
of his nine month’s globe-trotting jaunt 
to the Far East, his wife and two chil- 
dren in tow—is not quite as delirious as 
his New Yorker satires but neither 
should it, heaven forbid, be taken as a 
handy guide book for travelling inno- 
cents abroad. In fact, the only way to 
enjoy Perelman—and preserve your own 
sanity—is to realize, first of all, that you 
can’t believe a word the man says. 
CWould you trust Groucho Marx as a 
news commentator?) So don’t bother 
feeling sorry for his wife (“a course 
peasant whom I rescued from a Ukra- 
nian wheat field and equipped with 
shoes”) or his two young children (“my 
own larvae”) because that’s just the typ- 
ical Perelman patter. On the very next 
page, he may tenderly refer to them as 
“Madame and the goslings.” Neither are 
you to believe that Perelman habitually 
addresses waiters with: “Bring me the 
check and a steel-blue automatic” or 
chides his children with “Back to the 
carbarn before I touch a whip to your 


flanks.” 


On a more significant level Cif you 
hunt hard enough), you will find that 
Perelman—like James Thurber and E. B. 
White—uses conscious nonsense to un- 
dermine and ridicule the unconscious 
nonsense of modern living. He also has 
a way of lampooning the pompous and 
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trite cliches of our time—not, mind you, 
by classroom methods but by piling 
cliche upon cliche until the pyramid 
finally collapses. And you with it. In this 
particular book (which, incidentally, has 
drawings by Hirschfeld that are mar- 
vellously clever, but scarcely suitable for 
your Aunt Matilda) he specializes more 
in personal and hilarious situations, how- 
ever, than in ridicule and satire of a 
more cosmic nature. But, whatever, his 
material, you can alway count on Perel- 
man to pull out the throttle full force 
and leave it there. 


Soul’s Search 

For Reality 

Dyer, by C. S. Lewis. Macmillan. 104 
pp. $1.50. 
Reviewed by Rev. Thomas Grady 


The human soul is always searching for 
something—for its goal? for its security? 
for its happiness? St. Augustine says, 
“O God, the human soul is restless and 
it cannot rest until its rests in Thee.” In 
the Hound of Heaven Francis Thomp- 
son beautifully and justly elaborates the 
idea expressed by St. Augustine. 

Dymer is a sort of imperfect Hound 
of Heaven. It expresses the restlessness, 
the urgent aspiration of the spirit. But 
it feels this restlessness more than it com- 
prehends. And the feeling is one of pain 
rather than a presage of satisfaction. The 
restlessness goads and wounds (authen- 
tic enough) and drives the ego blindly 
toward . . . . what? Chiefly, it is in its 
incompleteness, perhaps immaturity, its 
inconclusiveness that Dymer is weak. 

Written almost a quarter of a century 
ago by C. S. Lewis under the nome de 
plume Clive Hamilton Dymer is the 
re-issue of a poem in nine cantos, each 
a little over thirty verses. Dymer is a 
youth who revolts against regimentation 
and bursts beyond custom to find “his” 
world. He yields to the seductions of 
illusion, of romance, of magic. Sensing 
his errors and turning from them, he 
comes to the very unpoetic conclusion 
that he should not dream so much but 
get down to facts. 

In an introduction written for this 
edition of the poem, the author gives a 
commentary on and an explanation of 
the poem. 

The verse is uneven, sometimes flat, 
sometimes patently derivative, but very 
often supple and fresh. There are some 
lovely phrases and lovely lines in it. 
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Volume of Poems 

Written by Psychotic 

Tue Curr’s Epce, by Eithne Tabor. 
Sheed and Ward. 80 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Sr. Leo Gonzaga, S.C.L. 


A slender volume of lyrics that deftly 
pluck heart strings, The Cliff's Edge 
lures the reader to share vicariously what 
numberless psychotics experience. 


If literature is “a vital written experi- 
ence of what men have experienced of 
life . . . and of their attitude towards 
those aspects of life that have for all of 
us the most immediate and enduring in- 
terest” why need anyone apologize for 
the publication of such a book as this— 
as the publishers seem to. 


While admitting that some of the 
titles are unfortunate Cunless the poems 
are classified with Ernest Henley’s Hos- 
pital Poems), the reader must acknowl- 
edge Miss Tabor’s poetic gift. Further- 
more, she does accomplish her stated 
purpose: 

“My wish 
Is but to tell my story 
To humanity— 
To let them know that God 
(Yes, and in spite of Freud!) 
Lives closer to the minds 
Whose self-shields are destroyed. 

Avidly we read biographies, history, 
fiction which portrays the experiences of 
mal-treated, suffering, mutilated human- 
ity; then why turn from: 

“... the cry I write has echoed down 


from Christ Himself, dictating from 
the Cross!” 


One must read widely to find more ex- 
quisitely phrased images than those in 
“The Loom” or in “Altar” with its vital 
core. Truly these poems contain direct 
echoes from Browning—but primarily 
echoes of biblical strength, biblical 
thoughts and phrasing which give power 
and inspiration to these plaintive songs 
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from the author’s “prison of lost dreams.” 





As to literary theories, I own frankly 
that I have not got any. Once upon a 
time I had certain wise saws, resembling 
our country proverbs about St. Medard 
or “rain in the morning,” etc. “No over- 
writing” . . . “Beware of adjectives,” etc. 
Now I have lost confidence even in 
these simple rules. The only principle I 
have left to offer is,,“Do whatever you 
can and as well as you can.” 


Paul Claudel 


Delightful Poet 
Is Poor Dramatist 


Venus OsserveD, by Christopher Fry. 
Oxford University Press. 99 pp. $2.50, 


Reviewed by W. B. Ready 


The Elizabethans could write poetry 
that was also good theater; both as poetry 
and as drama their writing reached the 
skies. Their pitch was so true and per- 
fect that no other dramatists writing in 
English have approached their poetry; 
and no other poets, their drama. The 
acclaim that has greeted the work of 
Christopher Fry, especially his two 
plays, The Lady’s Not For Burning and 
this one, Venus Observed, is a confused 
applause, for it has come mainly from 
theater-goers who, in delight at hearing 
his lovely verse, have failed to realize 
how poor as theater is his work. 





There has been in these times an 
attempt to revive the poetic drama. T. 
S. Eliot has advanced a long way asa 
dramatist since his first verse drama, 
Murder in the Cathedral; his Cocktail 
Hour is a most successful drawing-room 
comedy, but what he has made up on 
the roundabouts of dramatic success he 
has lost upon the swings of poetry. 
Christopher Fry, as yet, is still swinging 
in poetry, and it is to be hoped that he 
does not desert to the whirligig of drama, 
for it seems most unlikely that he will 
be able to do both, while as a poet he is 
both delightful to read and to hear. His 
talent has been well served by one of 
the most welcome artistic phenomenon 
of our time, which is the beautifully 
mannered acting and diction that have 
come out of England in the last few 
decades. Such actors as _ Laurence 
Olivier, John Gielgud, Ralph Richard- 
son and Alec Guiness, and such ac 
tresses as Peggy Ashcroft, Edith Evans 
and Lilli Palmer have made, by theit 
performances, commercial successes and 
rousing theater both out of mediocre 
plays and out of poetic dramas. © 


The plot of Venus Observed is rather 
a grubby one, concerning the attempted 
amours of an ageing duke, but the verbal 
felicity that has been attained by the 
author commends it, while the paucity 
and tawdriness of the plot makes one 
reiterate the wish that Christopher Fry 
will concern himself more with his 
poetry and less with his attempts # 
play-writing, for he is a good poet 
a bad dramatist. 
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Well Drawn Portrait 
Of an Old Curmudgeon 


DisTURBER OF THE Pgace, by William 
Manchester. Harper. 336 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Frisbie 


Appropriately subtitled “The Life and 
Riotous Times of H. L. Mencken,” this 
book is a diverting account of the life 
of the Baltimore loudmouth, who, what- 
ever else might be said about him, did 
employ a racy sense of humor in his 
attacks on the American scene. 

Biographer Manchester, a young 
newspaperman who greatly admired 
Mencken, thoroughly studied his sub- 
ject, even joining the staff of the Balti- 
more Evening Sun to be near the aging 
pride of the Sunpapers and his exten- 
sive collection of letters, manuscripts, 
clippings and other sources of biograph- 
ical material. 

Liberally spicing the book with 
Mencken quotations and modelling his 
own lively prose after Mencken’s, Man- 
chester produced an authentic and well 
drawn portrait of the old curmudgeon. 

Despite his sympathy for Mencken 
and many of Mencken’s more.obnoxious 
prejudices, Manchester allows the reader 
to see Mencken as an intellectual myopic 
as well as a skillful journalist, an im- 
placable foe of hokum and a prose styl- 
ist with an unequaled talent for rip- 
snorting, brass-buttoned invective. 

His selections of Menckenese include 
this gem from a letter: 


“The plain fact is that I am not a fair 
man and don’t want to hear both sides. 
On all known subjects, from aviation 
to xylophone playing I have fixed and 
invariable ideas. They have not changed 
since I was four or five years old.” 

This is a good statement of the out- 
look responsible for some of Mencken’s 
outbursts. 


But not even Mencken could be 
wrong all the time. When applying lit- 
erary ratsbane to lynch mobs, birth con- 
trollers, professional veteran-organizers, 
blue-nosed prohibitionists and other pet 
peeves, Mencken was acidly funny. The 
biographer has an exaggerated view of 

encken’s importance in American let- 
ters, but his narrative of Mencken's un- 
lestrained antics is highly entertaining. 
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Master of the Violin 
And the Art of Living 


Fritz Kreister, by Louis P. Lochner. 
Macmillan. 455 pp. $5.00. 


Review by Louise F. Fitzhugh 


Few men have achieved in their lifetime 
the almost legendary status attained by 
Fritz Kreisler. As violinist, composer, hu- 
manitarian and true citizen of the world, 
his has been a household name for two 
generations. His place in the memories 
and hearts of those who have seen and 
heard him play is still unchallenged, and 
even those whose musical backgrounds 
are rudimentary, if not non-existent, are 
likely to understand an allusion to Kreis- 
ler. While the Vienna-born artist has 
been the subject of innumerable articles 
and memoirs through the years, this is 
the first book-length biography. Mr. 
Lochner, former foreign correspondent 
and long-time friend of the Kreislers, has 
done a distinguished service for his suv- 
ject and his readers in accomplishing 
this sound and absorbing work. 

In addition to a detailed account of 
Kreisler’s early years and of his many 
triumphal concert tours, he has provicled 
a rounded portrait of the artist as a man, 
a scholar, a friend and a benefactor of 
humanity in a great number of ways. 
The charitable undertakings of Mr. and 
Mrs. Kreisler through the years would 
probably amaze many readers. 





Fritz Kreisler: Violinist, composer, humani- 
tarian and true citizen of the world 


The strength of Kreisler’s character 
was revealed under very trying circum- 
stances at the conclusion of World War 
I, when a wave of sentiment arose 
against him in this country because of 
his service in the Austrian Army. His 
decision to retire from the concert stage, 
and the absence of bitterness in the 
statement of his reasons therefor, reflect 
as much credit on him as the whole 
situation resounded to the discredit of 
the chauvinists who precipitated it. For- 
tunately, his “comeback” was even more 
successful than his earlier career. 

The author handles with particular 
felicity the problem of perspective on a 
great man who is a contemporary. He 
does not press the fact that Kreisler is a 
generous, humble, altogether appealling 
human being, but lets a steady flow of 
fact and anecdote say it for him. He has 
collected a wealth of tributes from fel- 
low artists, performed an extensive re- 
search in foreign and domestic books 
and periodicals, and has produced a rich 
and satisfying account of one of the 
truly magnificent lives of our times. 


Biography of Luther 

Martin Lutuer, by Hartmann Grisar, 
S.J. Adapted from the second German 
edition by Frank J. Eble. Newman. 
609 pp. $4.75. 


Reviewed by Rev. G. J. Undreiner. 


The re-issuance of this work, first pub- 
lished by Herder in 1930, is most timely 
and opportune in view of the recent 
appearance of several books on Luther 
produced by non-Catholics. Grisar was 
and remains the most competent Luther 
scholar on the Catholic side, and his 
calm and objective judgments have been 
generally accepted by Protestants. This 
life of Luther is, as the author himself 
states, “a more compact description and 
a proper delineation of the life of Luther 
. . . based on the conclusions that have 
been established” in his monumental 
work, consisting of three very large vol- 
umes, which appeared in German. 
The profound scholarship and admir- 
able diligence of the author, his sane 
manner of treatment of the abundant 
and often controversial material, his fas- 
cinating style, and great devotion to 
truth make this work an outstanding 
achievement. It is and will remain by 
all odds the standard biography of 
Luther. Grisar not only strove, but suc- 
ceeded eminently in being fair to 
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Luther. He boldly rejects and refutes 
unfounded statements and errors regard- 
less of whether they were made by 
Protestant or Catholic scholars. Profuse 
documentation serves as a guarantee of 
the author's honesty and of the truth- 
fulness of the portrait presented. This 
book will afford many hours of delight- 
ful reading and profitable instruction; it 
will also be more than useful in helping 
to dispel many popular misconceptions 
concerning Luther. 


Life of a Priest 
Roman Co .tar, by E. Roberts Moore. 
Macmillan. 251 pp. $3.00. 


Reviewed by Julius Frasch Harmon 


A priest “says Mass in the morning. . . 
hears confessions at various times. He is 
always at church weddings . . . he min- 
isters at the bedside of the dying .. . 
But,” a friend asked the author of this 
book, “what do you do the rest of the 
time?” 

Monsignor Moore answered the ques- 
tion by writing a book. And what has 
Monsignor Moore done? From semina- 
rian to Silver Buffalo (in this book you 
can find out what it means for an eccle- 
siastic to have the Silver Buffalo—there 
are archbishops who do not) Monsignor 
Moore, his soul embellished with hard 
study and his mind with easy learning, 
has followed the straight and busy path 
of a secular priest. He has served the 
Lord by pouring over parochial account 
books and organizing the legions of so- 
cial reform. He has known the great and 
loved the humble. And behind the vir- 
tues of others, many not of the House- 
hold of Faith, he hides his own so care- 
fully that you must read between the 
lines to find them. 

Now, after his silver jubilee, Mon- 
signor Moore is pastor of historic St. 
Peter’s, in Barclay Street, New York. 
Apostle of the business folk who crowd 
the surrounding skyscrapers by day and 
of the scrubwomen who work in them 
by night, he listens “for the ring of the 
bell that will call me downstairs to 
priestly service much as I listened on 
my first day on duty. . . . What will it 
be? A Rosary to be blessed? A street 
accident? A domestic problem? And al- 
ways I think how wonderful a priest’s 
life is: God in the morning on the altar 
at Holy Mass, God and souls through- 
out the day... .” 
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Young Lady from Muncie 
Goes to the Big City 
THe INNOCENTS FROM INpIANA, by 

Emily Kimbrough. Harper. 229 pp. 

$2.75. 

Reviewed by Bessie A. Taft 
The Innocents from Indiana is Emily 
Kimbrough’s contribution to the current 
enthusiasm for books of childhood 
memorabilia, and it proves to be a 
pleasant one. 

Though Miss Kimbrough has been 
noted chiefly for the wholesome humor 
of her writings, in this volume she dis- 
plays not only her diverting wit, but a 
basic understanding of what constitutes 
the heartbreak as well as the fun of 
being a youngster or adolescent. 

The chapters portray the merriment 
and difficulties encountered by the Kim- 
broughs as they moved from Muncie, 
Indiana, to Chicago, when Emily was 
11 years of age, and her brother four. 
In following this family, we see the uni- 
versality of experience in childhood, the 
basic fear of leaving the known for the 
unknown, the thoughtless cruelty of 
children, and their desperate urge to 
“belong” in the society in which they 
find themselves. 

One of the most delightful chapters, 
“Visitors from Home,” is concluded with 
the following passage, as the 11 year 
old, Emily, ponders the changes in a 
family that has shifted from rural to 
urban living. “In bed that night I 
thought a long time about people mov- 
ing to a city. Once they started, they 
never seemed to stop. And everything 
about them got farther and farther 
away from how it had been when they 
started.” 

This is a book that the whole family 
should enjoy, and though at times the 
anecdotes verge on the incredible, they 
are saved by the complete normalcy of 


the Kimbroughs. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 
STEVENSON IN Hawan, by Sister Mary 
McGaw, C.S.J. University of Hawaii 
press. 182 pp. $3.75. 
Reviewed by Jerome Davis 
For those interested in the gentle yet 
fiery Robert Louis Stevenson, this read- 
able work of scholarship presents a de- 
tailed picture of part of the time which 
Stevenson spent travelling among the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean. Stevenson 
made two visits to Hawaii, and it is these 


visits which are detailed as completely 
as possible in this book. The rest of Stey- 
enson’s life, before and after the Visits, 
is sketched in lightly so that the reader 
can have something of an overall pic. 
ture. Partly because RLS was such an 
appealing figure and partly because of 
the skill with which the author presents 
her material, the book will be interest. 
ing reading for those with a taste for 
biography. 


Critical Biography 
Of Stephen Crane 


STEPHEN Crane, by John Berryman. 
William Sloane. 347 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Daniel T. Mitchell 


In bringing his study of Stephen Crane 
within the limitations of the American 
Men of Letters series, John Berryman 
was faced with the task of elucidating 
for the non-specialized student the per- 
sonality of a man who is indeed diff- 
cult to approach by most normal stand- 
ards. The result, while not altogether 
satisfactory, is certainly welcome. 

Crane was the innovator of the nat- 
uralistic method in American fiction, and 
provided a new method of getting at 
reality. As such he should have received 
his due. But his unsavory reputation 
(which Mr. Berryman in part debunks) 
and his inherent spiritual morbidity re- 
sulted in remarkably few studies either 
of himself or of his art. Adding much 
to the pioneer Crane biographer, Thom- 
as Beer, this author tells us more about 
Crane than we knew before. 

The book is often acutely and infor- 
matively critical. Maggie, a Girl of the 
Streets is seen to exemplify Crane’s the- 
ory that the trouble with the poor is their 
moribund acceptance of their lot, and 
their violent misconceptions of them 
selves. The analysis of The Red Badge 
of Courage certainly clarifies the novel 
ist’s genius in handling detail and point 
of view. The comments on the rhythmic 
use of dialect should turn poets to 4 
renewed study of Crane’s prose. 

Crane is seen as a man who took no 
sharp pleasure in human life, who lived 
and wrote (as most naturalists do) ina 
selective world, who remained honest 
to himself, and whose social and artisti¢ 
faith rested in the assumption that man’ 
own self is his real enemy. 

While one is tempted to interpret 
Crane’s best work, especially Maggie, | 
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a Girl of the Streets, in terms of the 
novelist’s spiritual aridity, the man’s per- 
sistent fatalism and often notorious idio- 
syncrasies enforce some, if hesitating, 
credence in Berryman’s psychoanalytic 
approach. In this, the author does have 
some ingenious answers, but the scope 
of the book hinders a really convincing 
treatment. 


Country Editor 

In New England 

Once More THE THUNDERER, by Henry 
Beetle Hough. Ives Washburn. 316 
pp. $3.50. 
Reviewed by John P. Foley 


A great many metropolitan newsmen 
contemplate at some time in their ca- 
rers swapping the frenzied atmosphere 
of the cityroom for the seemingly gen- 
teel life of the country editor. A major- 
ity of those who investigate the change 
quickly scamper back to their 40-hour 
weeks. For the rural journalist’s task is, 
in a way, as arduous and demanding as 
that of the priest or the physician. 

Henry Beetle Hough was one of the 
brave ones. He took up the chores of 
a country editor in 1920 when the Vine- 
yard Gazette of Edgartown, Mass., was 
presented him and his wife as a wedding 
gift. Life as a rural newspaperman had 
prestige and other compensations, but 
lots of hard monotonous work. And 
there was little privacy, for Hough, like 
his weekly paper, was an integral part 
of the community. 

In a tangy New England style, 
Hough reviews 30 years in the grass- 
roots and finds life is a succession of 
faces—new ones, old ones, mad ones, 
happy ones—staring across his desk or 
over his shoulder. His is the story of a 
little island on the Atlantic seaboard 
and the people who live there. He in- 
troduces such folks as Silas Adderton, 
a trapfisherman who periodically meas- 
ures his flowing beard with a ruler; Miss 
Etta Holley, an ancient schoolmarm who 
thinks the world begins and ends “down 
east,” and Herman Dunham, the town’s 
richest man who pilots a taxicab as a 
sideline. 

Once More the Thunderer is as gos- 
sipy as a country weekly and equally 
as esoteric. In addition to newspaper- 
men and “down-easters,” it will appeal 
mainly to those who enjoy peeping 
down Main Street and into the lives of 
Just ordinary people. 
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| BRIEF REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS | 


FIcTION 


Burning Bright, by John Steinbeck 
(Viking, $2.50) examines the problems 
created in a marriage by the husband’s 
sterility. ‘The author's solution is con- 
trary to Christian morality, and his writ- 
ing is inclined to be dull and ponderous. 


The Delicate Prey and Other Stories, 
by Paul Bowles (Random House, $3.00) 
is a collection of short stories, set in 
Latin America and North Africa, de- 
pending on the abnormal and perverted 
for their gruesome effects. 


The Disappearance, by Philip Wylie 
(Rinehart, $3.50) uses two worlds, one 
of men without women. and the other 
of women without men, to present com- 
ments on twentieth century life. Wylie’s 
conclusion is that our horrible state of 
affairs has been caused by too-rigid prin- 
ciples of society and religion. 


Haven’s End (Little, Brown, $3.50) 
is a new edition of an early novel kv 
John Marquand. It is the story of a New 
England town, down through the years. 
Good reading, not just a popular author 
getting rid of his early mistakes. 


The Traitor, a first novel by William 
Shirer, author of Berlin Diary, is the 
story of an American correspondent in 
Germany who betrays his country. The 
moral of the story may well be that a 
good reporter cannot become a good nov- 
elist merely by writing a novel. Stiff and 
unconvincing. 


Non-Fiction 


Don’t Shoot the Bill Collector, by 
Preble D. K. Hatch (Crowell, $3.00) 
is another book full of the warmly 
human, but highly individualistic, do- 
ings of the residents of Maine, this time 
as seen through the eyes of a man who 
makes his living by collecting long over- 


due bills. ‘ 


The Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
by Max Lowenthal (Sloane, $4.50) is 
an attack on the F.B.I. for using “police- 
state” methods. There are many half- 
truths and outright errors in the book; 
enough so to make it an unreliable guide 
in the search for answers to the many 
questions of today about civil liberties. 


Nuts in May, by Cornelia Otis Skin- 
ner (Dodd, Mead, $2.75) is as light- 
hearted and delightful as anything previ- 
ously written by the author. No matter 
what particular adventure or mis-ad- 
venture of hers she is telling about she 
is always funny. 


Out of This World, by Lowell Thom- 
as, Jr. (Greystone, $3.75) is the account 
of a recent trip to Tibet, illustrated with 
many photographs. Fascinating reading 
for anyone interested in travel. 


War and Civilization, by Arnold 
Toynbee (Oxford, $2.50) is a selection 
of passages from the author's six-volume 
Study of History. The passages selected 
emphasize the author’s belief that the 
cause of modern wars is the disregard 
of Christian morality, and that a return 
to Christianity and international coopera- 
tion are the only solutions. 


RELIcIous 


The City of God, books I-VII 
(Fathers of the Church, Inc., $5.00) 
has been translated by Demetrius B. 
Zema, S.J., and Gerald G. Walsh, S.]., 
for the eighth volume of The Fathers of 


‘the Church series. The Introduction is 


by Etienne Gilson. 
Into Each Life (Sorrowful Mother 


Novena Press, $2.00) is a series of 
spiritual thoughts and meditations, gen- 
erously illustrated with stories of human 
interest, written by C. M. Brissette, 
O.S.M., editor of Novena Notes, “to 
temper human sorrow by teaching 
broken hearts to look at life through the 
eyes of Our Mother of Sorrows.” 


Married Saints, by Seldon P. Delany 
(Newman, $2.75), a new edition of a 
well-known work by a well-known con- 
vert, contains 19 biographical sketches 
and three chapters concerning aspects 
of sanctity and marriage. 


One Moment Please! by James Keller, 
M.M. (Doubleday, $2.00) is in the 
same style as Father Keller's Three 
Minutes a Day. There is an anecdote 
with a moral, a quotation from the Bible 
and a brief prayer for each day of the 


year. 
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Books THAT WILL Not DIE 
(Continued from page 225) 
Literary, historical and artistic values 
the book has too—all of them of a high 
degree, and through it we are led to re- 
readings of the Song of Roland, of the 
legend of Mary’s Juggler, of the great 
medieval hymns and the monuments of 
religious writing. We turn over hugh 
folios of illustrations of Chartres glass 
and sculpture, and wander afield into 
readings on the art and life of the time. 

But always we return to the central 
theme, mangled though its theological 
elements are, of the importance of Mary 
in the world, as the dynamo that pow- 
ered its cathedral building, and powered, 
more importantly, the devotion with 
which the Middle Ages are bright. 
Adams erred grievously, of course, in be- 
lieving that Mary, at Chartres, looks 
down “on an empty church, on a dead 
faith,” but those who were his intimate 
friends, and there were many devout 
Catholics among them, believe that he 
tried hard and long to make himself 
believe otherwise—but the gift of Faith 
was not for him. A gift for great writing, 
though, God did give him, and it was 
surely not entirely misused, as those will 
find who turn again to this work, writ- 
ten four decades ago for a group of in- 
timate friends, but a prized possession 
ever since of the world of American 
letters. 


LETTER FROM ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 226) 


rians. Yet in spite of its faults this is an 
attractive book. It has, particularly, the 
genuine Newman “flavour” which he 
seems to impart to those who study him 
carefully. The book is to be commended 
for its attractive selection of portraits. 
Some three years ago the Abbot of 
Prinknash, Dom Wilfred Upson, went 
to the U.S.A. to collect money to help 
build the new Prinknash Abbey and to 
restore the medieval monastery at Plus- 
carden which is peopled by monks from 
Prinknash. How much money the Abbot 
collected has not been published, but a 
by-product of his trip was the book 
Movies and Monasteries in the U.S.A. 
(Sands) in which he tells of his experi- 
ences in the two very different worlds 
represented by Movies and Monasteries. 
Prinknash is the present home of the 
former Anglican Benedictines of Caldey 
Island who were received into the 
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Church in 1913. They moved to Prink- 
nash in 1926 and now have two daugh- 
ter houses—at Pluscarden in the north 
of Scotland and at Farnborough. The 
emphasis in their life is on the contem- 
plative part of St. Benedict’s rule and 
so the Abbot is inclined to measure the 
U.S.A. Benedictine achievement against 
the yardstick of the observance at Prink- 
nash. Readers in the U.S.A. may have 
seen extracts from the book which have 
been appearing in the American Bene- 
dictine Review. Of the movie side of 
the book I am not competent to speak. 
While registering the fact that this slight 
book contains interesting details of mo- 
nastic life in the U.S.A. and is in gen- 
eral written urbanely, I must record my 
personal dislike for this kind of publica- 
tion which chronicles a money hunting 
trip (successful or not.) and much hos- 
pitality from American monasteries, and 
yet, by implication at least, criticizes 
features of monastic life there. 


SPRING Books 
(Continued from page 212) 
century are but a few of the settings for 

these inspiring tales. 

Helen Walker Homan, author of the 
popular By Post to the Apostles, has writ- 
ten another book in somewhat the same 
style, Letters to the Martyrs. Omer En- 
glebert, whose fine St. Francis of Assisi 
was published in this country last year, 
has written a Lives of the Saints which 
gives biographies arranged according to 
months and feast days. 


Beyond East and West is the life 
story of John Wu who was Chinese 
Ambassador to the Vatican, and who is 
now teaching in Honolulu. He is a 
prominent Chinese convert, known in 
the Far East as “the Chesterton of 
China.” The Case of Theresa Neuman 
by Graef is not a biography of this 
widely known German woman, but a 
presentation of some difficulties which, 
the author believes, seem to indicate that 
she is not the mystic which she is com- 
monly accepted to be. 


Guilt by Caryll Houselander, the sec- 
ond volume of The Mystical Evolution 
in the Development and Vitality of the 
Church by Arintero and Living Your 
Faith by Robert Nash, S.J., are new 
books on spiritual subjects. The Poetry 
of St. John of the Cross has been trans- 
lated into English by the poet and lover 
of Spain, Roy Campbell. 


The last book wiitten by Georges Ber- 
nanos, Tradition of Freedom, voices the 
authors concern with the docility and 
blind obedience of the common man, 
which, he believes, will result in loss of 
freedom in the modern state. Out of 
Bondage by Elizabeth Bentley tells the 
story of the author's entry into the Com- 
munist party, her activities as a member 
of the secret Communist Underground 
for ten years and her collaboration with 
the FBI since she left the party. 

And finally there are two books to be 
published this Spring which some en- 
terprising Catholic publisher might do 
well to combine into one volume: Msgr. 
Fulton Sheen’s book on marriage, Three 
To Get Married, and Irma Rohde’s Fast 
Day Cook Book. 


P.KC. 


THE BOOKMAN’S ALMANAC 
(Continued from page 217) 


in the great Cistercian and in Bernard's 
admirer, Dante, much of the thought 
underlying his brief litany to the Blessed 
Virgin, in which she is addressed as 
“,.. the Garden 

Where all loves end 

Terminate torrent 

Of love unsatisfied. . . .” 
To read any of Eliot’s poems is to be 
started on the reading of his multitu- 
dinous sources—fortunately, they have 
mostly been tracked down for us. by in- 
defatigable scholars—and there remains 
for us only to be seduced into wandering 
through them. Many of the early lines 
of “Ash Wednesday” have been traced 
to the inspiration of one of Eliot’s great 
favorites, the sixteenth century Anglican 
bishop, Lancelot Andrewes, to whom the 
poet has paid homage in a well-known 
essay. Andrewes’ “Private Devotions,” of 
great literary power as well as of spiritual 
depth, translated from Latin and Greek 
by John Henry Newman, and long out 
of ,print, have recently been reprinted; 
his sermons, like Donne’s, are fine ex 
amples of baroque English prose. 


(To be continued in March) 





Mothers, Fathers, Teachers: 


Books on Trial devotes a section 
in every issue to juvenile books. 
In addition, the book chart in each 
issue tells you which adult books 
are also suitable for high school 
readers. Subscribe now. 
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FOR YOUNG READERS 





Door TO THE NORTH 

by Elizabeth Coatsworth (illus. by 

Fredrick T. Chapman). Winston. 246 

pp. $2.50. 

This new addition to the Land of the 
Free Series is a fine example of history- 
told-in-story for young readers age 12 
to 16. 

A stone dug up on a Minnesota farm, 
a tribe of blue-eyed Indians and a sword 
said to have been found near Beard- 
more, Ontario, are the fragmentary facts 
upon which this stirring story has been 
based. 

A royal decree by King Magnus sends 
a little band of gallant Norsemen far 
across an unknown Atlantic Ocean to 
win Greenland’s westernmost  settle- 
ment back to Christianity. 

Through the personal experiences of 
voung Olaf Sigurdson, and his tall grey- 
hound, Smyrill, a drama of courage and 
excitement unfolds. A tale of strong men 
and angry seas, of lovely ladies and 
romantic dreams makes this exciting 
reading. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth, in her own 
inimitable fashion, has given us a splen- 
did picture of the Norsemen in their 
homeland, and an adventure story of 
high color. A great deal can be said for 
her fine precision of language, her vivid 
descriptive passages and the overall 
poetic quality of her book for young 
readers. Beryzt Hoskin 


Our Lapy’s SLAVE 

by Mary Fabyan Windeatt. Grail. 201 

pp. $2.50. 
In the present crisis many requests are 
made by young people and old for books 
concerning Mary, the Mother of God. 
Mary Fabyan Windeatt, a favorite writer 
of lives of the Saints for young people, 
has a new one called Our Lady’s Slave. 

It is the story of St. Louis de Mont- 
fort who spent his life spreading devo- 
tion to Mary. Since the recent canoniza- 
tion of this saint, much interest has been 
shown in his Consecration to Mary. The 
life of St. Louis de Montfort will be of 
‘special interest in these days when so 
many are called to suffer for their faith. 
His life was filled with constant dis- 
appointments and_ frustrations. Today 
With so many Christians meeting opposi- 
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tion and criticism, St. Louis will offer 
much consolation. 

Young people will respond enthusias- 
tically to the heroism displayed in this 
biography, and older people will find 
inspiration to meet the challenging prob- 
lems of the twentieth century. The book 
can be highly recommended for all ages. 


Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 

by Marguerite Vance (illus. Nedda 

Walker). Dutton. 159 pp. $2.50. 

An appealing picture of the little prin- 
cess Marie Antoinette who became the 
young Bourbon Queen is given young 
readers, age 12 to 16, in this fairly ma- 
ture story. 

Sparkling with the antics of the young 
princess, the story unfolds with light- 
ness and gayety in its first pages, and 
builds slowly toward the somber pattern 
of tragedy which ends in the death of 
the Queen. Character studies of the 
King, the Dauphin and other outstand- 
ing court figures are convincing and 
clear-cut. Minute detail in the descrip- 
tion of court life and in depicting the 
manners and customs of the day makes 
this a creditable historical romance. 


Beryxt Hoskin 


CADET DERRY, WEST POINTER 


by John B. Stanley. Dodd, Mead. 276 
pp. $2.50. 
For the teen-ager with an interest in 
West Point, Cadet Derry presents a 
vivid, realistic picture of the four year 
training course given to cadets at the 





Chapter-heading by Fredrick Chapman 
for Door to the North 


United States Military Academy. Al- 
though the story of Steve Derry and his 
“grudge” against West Point keeps the 
book moving and gives it a certain unity, 
plot is definitely subordinated to accur- 
ate, detailed description of Academy life. 
As a result, the book is primarily for 
those seeking information about West 
Point rather than for those looking for 
a good story. Davin Younc 


ITALIAN ROUNDABOUT 

by Agnes Rothery. Dodd, Mead. 197 

pp. $2.75. 
Using Italy through all the centuries of 
history as her subject, Agnes Rothery 
has written a book that will interest and 
inform readers from the age of 12 to 16. 

By writing sometimes as _ historian, 
sometimes as biographer, sometimes as 
traveler, and by dealing only with the 
most colorful and interesting aspects of 
her subject, the author has avoided the 
dullness or didacticism which young 
readers shun. Incidents as modern as 
the founding of the Boys’ Republic by 
Monsignor Carroll-Abbing, and as an- 
cient as the building of the Roman roads 
by Julius Caesar, stories as fantastic as 
that of the annual horse race through 
the city of Sienna, and as inspiring as 
that of the life of St. Francis of Assisi, 
all are part of Miss Rothery’s story. 

As an enjoyable supplement to history 
and geography classes, this book would 
seem to be a natural. Mary Conrap 


LEtT’s TAKE THE HARD ROAD 


by John Cross. Cross Publications. 
137 pp. $2.95. 


This book “on strength for young men” 
is a combination of Bernar McFadden, 
Edgar Guest and Father Lord. Although 
the author states, “I stress the develop- 
ment of the body—not its glorification,” 
the emphasis definitely glorifies muscles, 
even to the accompanying illustrations 
(at least two of which are quite unfor- 
tunate). 

The author is undoubtedly a sincere 
Catholic and has some very noble 
thoughts about purity and self-denial, 
yet the supernatural element seems 
rather to be added than to permeate the 
book. The ideal held up is that of Teddy 
Roosevelt and much of the philosophy 
is-from Roosevelt's writings or Guest's 
poems. 

If he can stomach the constant intru- 
sion of the “I”, a teen-age boy will find 
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Grail Publication 


This is the story of a man so 
devoted to Our Lady that he 
called himself her slave — St. 
Louis DeMontfort. 201 pp. 


$2.50 per copy. 
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100 SIGNIFICANT BOOKS 


An annotated list of 100 outstand- 
ing books of 1950-51 has been com- 
piled by the staff of Books on Trial. 
Covering all fields of literature, the 
list includes fiction, arts and phi- 
losophy, biography, religious books 
and books on current interests. For 
a copy of this list, just drop us a 
card. 

A supplementary juvenile list is 
also available on request. 


The Thomes More Association 


210 W. Madison St. 








in this book—as in no other book writ- 
ten by a Catholic that I know of—an 
appreciation of how the development of 
the body will aid in the fight against 
impurity; the necessity of being an in- 
dividual and not giving in to the crowd; 
a fine argument against drinking and 
smoking for teen-agers, and the im- 
portance of clean speech and clean 
thoughts. 

For a certain type of boy—one who 
has to be first shown that purity is some- 
thing strong and “muscular’—this book 
is to be recommended. But it should be 
read together with a book like Father 
Martindale’s The Difficult Command- 
ment or Father Lord’s Love, Sex and the 
Teen-Ager. Rev. E. C. Herr 


THE SWAMP Fox 


by Marion Marsh Brown. Westmin- 

ster Press. 185 pp. $2.50. 
This fictionalized biography of Francis 
Marion, Revolutionary War hero, is ex- 
citing and inspiring reading. The hard- 
ships and dangers which Marion and 
his small band of men had to put up 
with as they fought the numerically 
superior British troops in South Caro- 
lina are presented in a fast-moving plot. 
The ruthless way in which white men 
often dealt with Indians is shown, and, 
although the heroism of Marion and 
his men is made clear, the waste and 
destruction brought on by war is not 
glossed over. Young readers, age 9 to 14, 
should enjoy this story while learning 
something about one of the littler known 
phases of the War for Independence. 

JosepH SETON 


SKYMOUNTAIN 


by Amelia Elizabeth Walden. Mor- 
row. 224 pp. $2.50. 


Robin Young was proud of her wealth 
and of her ability to ski. Her one pur- 
pose in attending Skymountain College 
was to become the world’s greatest wom- 
an skier. When John Fifer, a New Eng- 
land farm boy, became her ski instruc- 
tor, Robin was insulted and let it be 
known. Before the end of the semester, 
Robin’s fortune was wiped out. With 
courage and cheerfulness, Robin sacri- 
ficed much she had once thought essen- 
tial to a good life. To replace the lux- 
uries she had once taken for granted, 
she discovered more important things in 
life. 

While skiing plays an important part 


in the story, the author has used it as 
background for bringing to the minds 
of her teen-age readers such compelling 
ideas as the need to pray, not only in 
time of adversity but also in time of 
joy, the value of friendship, and the al- 
most forgotten necessity for developing 
personal integrity with which to face g 
world of shifting and materialistic stand. 
ards. 

Readers of Miss Walden’s other books 
will anticipate the reading of Skymoun- 
tain which, to this reviewer, seems the 
best written and most significant of her 
fine stories for the high school girl. 

Sister Mary Gustave, O,P. 


WAIT FOR MARCY 


by Rosamund du Jardin. Lippincott, 
224 pp. $2.50. 


The plot of this not too subtle story for 
girls age 13 to 16 involves getting a 
“man” for Marcy, and so successful are 
the conspirators that Marcy’s date life 
becomes a boomerang. The usual ingre- 
dients have been stirred in; there is a 
prom, a frothy formal, a “smoothie” from 
the big city who disrupts the relation- 
ship between most of the boys and their 
“steadies.” 

Granting that the adolescent girls 
view changes from childhood’s casual 
acceptance of boys to awareness and at 
traction, the normal high schooler has 
some other interests and hobbies. Marcy 
hasn’t. Marcy doesn’t ring true. 

Marion Feuix 


WHALER ’ROUND THE HORN 


by Stephen W. Meader (illus. E¢ 

ward Shenton). Harcourt, Brace. 24 

pp. $2.50. 
A sea story about the men and boys who 
sailed in the whaling ships from New 
Bedford is marred by indifferent charac 
terization and by an unreal, “slick” en¢- 
ing. The adventures of young Rod 
Glenn as the ship Pelican rounds Cape 
Horn and cruises the Pacific looking for 
whales will interest boys, and possibly 
girls, age 12 to 16. But the stock, some 
what shadowy characters who people 
the story keep it from being first matt; 
and the Hollywood ending, with Rodis 
possession of two valuable pearls whi 
give him enough money to think abot 
going into business and his proposal 
a girl whom he has met twice in his 
comes as a disappointment. 

JoszpH SeToN 
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LyNN, COVER GIRL 

by Nina Wilcox Putnam. Messner. 

186 pp. $2.50. 

In this career book for teen-agers, the 
guthor’s aim is to show what happens 
when a high-schol graduate decides to 
become a professional model. The de- 
tails of training are authentic; Lynn 
finds that natural beauty is not sufh- 
cient to insure success in a highly com- 
petitive field, and the author provides 
difhculties at strategic intervals for Lynn 
to hurdle. 

In spite of the contrived difficulties 
the book adds up to unreality. In one 
year, after a course in modeling school, 
Lynn finds herself cover girl of a pop- 
ular magazine, the cry of every New 
York photographer and an accepted 
Powers model. In addition she meets, 
captures and accepts the proposal of the 
clever columnist of New York’s most 
sophisticated journal. 

It's fast—and silly—work, even for a 
glamor girl in a glamorous occupation. 

Jane MEIsELwitz 


BLUEPRINT OF A DREAM 

by Olga Townsend. McGraw-Hill. 

224 pp. $2.50. 
This is the story of a summer spent on 
a yacht in the Hudson River and Long 
Island Sound. Between sailing the yacht 
and watching the mysterious goings-on 
of the yacht captain, Hope Blair finds 
time to dream of becoming an architect 
like her father and decides between 
Breck, a young medical student, and 
handsome, dashing Ron. 

A rather mediocre job of writing, for 
girls 12 to 15. 

Patricia McCarron 


THE BoaTswaln’s Boy 
by Robert C. DuSoe. Longmans, 
Green. 227 pp. $2.25. 


A fast-moving plot and better-than-aver- 
age characterization make The Boat- 
swain’s Boy an extremely readable sea 
story for those age 12 to 16. Young Jona- 
than Amery, on his way to report for 
duty as a midshipman aboard the U.S.S. 
Constitution, is shanghaied aboard an 
American privateer. His adventures at 
sea during the War of 1812 follow in 
rapid succession. 

If the history of our young Navy did 
not contain records of such unusual 
feats accomplished by young men who 
would be considered almost boys today, 
the possibility of some of the incidents 
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in this book might be questioned. To 
anyone familiar with that history, how- 
ever, and to any young reader caught by 
the spell of this first-class story, such sug- 
gestion would merely indicate lack of 
knowledge or imagination. 

Davin Younc 


SILVER BLADES 
by Sarah Louise Barrett. Dodd, Mead. 
250 pp. $2.50. 


This teen-age novel is devoted to the 
whims and wishes of selfish teen-ager 
Holly Ingalls. Holly wants to be an ice- 
skating star, and centers her whole at- 
tention on that aim, to the complete 
exclusion of everything else. She attends 
college, at her parents’ expense, as a 
way of passing time until she is old 
enough to try out for the Ice Show. 

Everything in the story forms a pale 
back-drop for Holly’s uninhibited deter- 
mination to achieve what she wants— 
skating stardom. Even though the author 
in the final chapter manages to persuade 
Holly to stay in college another year for 
her own growth, Miss Barrett has not 
succeeded in giving her character stabil- 
ity or conviction, and the reader is left 
wondering if she will make the grade. 

The teen-ager for whom this book 
was written, if not harmed, will not be 
helped by reading it. 

June O’DonneELL 


BorRN TO TROT 
by Marguerite Henry (illus. Wesley 
Dennis). Rand McNally. 224 pp. 
$2.75. 


Ben White, famous trotting-horse train- 
er, and his son Gibson are two men 
whose lives have been devoted to horses. 
When young Gibson was in the hos- 
pital recovering from an illness which 
threatened to finish his career as a trainer 
and driver of trotters even before it had 
started, his colt Rosalind showed prom- 
ise of becoming a champion. How Ben 
trained the mare and Gibson recovered 
from his illness in time to watch Rosa- 
lind run in the great Hambletonian race 
make the plot of this story. By using 
the story-within-a-story technique, Mar- 
querite Henry also tells the story of 
Hambletonian, the great-grandaddy of 
American trotting horses. 

For readers age 8 to 14, Born To Trot 
is a good but not outstanding horse 
story, with the added attraction that the 
characters in it are real. ANN KELLY 
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Drums of Destiny 


By Harotp W. SANDBERG 


Here is an Indian story that is 
true. It is that of Kateri Tekak- 
witha, the Lily of the Mohawks. 
Illustrated by Paul A. Grout. 
$2.00. 


THE GRAIL 


St. Meinrad Indiana 











- available from the Thomas More 





BOOK CONSIGNMENTS 


February 18 to 24 is Catholic Book 
Week—an excellent opportunity to 
sponsor a Book Fair in your school, 


parish hall or library. Consignment 


books, both juvenile and adult, are 


Association. For full information, 
write: 
Joun Drauos, 


Consignment Manager 


The Thomas More Association 
210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
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THE WRIGHT BROTHERS 


by Quentin Reynolds (Illus. Jacob Lan- 
dau). Random House. 183 pp. $1.50. 


When a person reads a book straight 
through in one sitting without a single 
yawn escaping him, it’s more than a 
fair chance that the story is good. The 
Wright Brothers, Pioneers of American 
Aviation, however, is good not only in 
the general, often vague meaning of 
that word, but in several specific ways. 
It is, first of all, a simple but well-told 
account of the two brothers who, though 
largely self-educated, made use of the 
talent and opportunities God gave them 
to do things for others. These “things” 
took the form of inventions, culminating 
in the miraculous event at Kitty Hawk, 
1903, the first successful airplane flight. 
Secondly, the book stresses ideals: ideals 
in home life, in work, in character train- 
ing. It brings out those qualities that 
every true American hopes will continue 
to flourish in this “land of the free”: 
initiative, perseverance, loyalty toward 
home, country and ideals of living. 
The Wright Brothers, accordingly, is 
a first choice for the next book order. 
It will make suitable reading for upper 
grades and high school and deserves 
more than passing recommendation. 


Sister ANN Cuar.es, C.D.P. 


TWO NEW BOOKS.. 


Ex-CuB FITZIE 


by Neil Boyton, S.J. Bruce. 206 pp. 
$2.50. 


For many years Father Neil Boyton’s 
name has been associated with good 
books for boys. In recent years his stories 
of the Silver Fox Boy Scout troop in 
Manhattan have been especially pop- 
ular. 

His latest, Ex-Cub Fitzie is another 
story of one of the scouts in Silver Fox 
Patrol, Troop 613, Manhattan. Its title 
comes from the central character, Philip 
Fitzmaurice, who earns his nickname 
not only because he was diminutive in 
size, but also because he was in trouble 
most of the time. 

From the first chapter, in which the 
Scouts are leaving on a blind hike, to 
the last chapter when Ex-Cub becomes 
truly a social outcast, the book is filled 
with exciting adventures which both 
boys and girls will thoroughly enjoy. 

Sister M. Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


PASSAGE TO AMERICA 


by Katherine B. Shippen. Harper. 
211 pp. $2.50. 
In the main this is an objective story of 
the immigrations to America. It is excep- 
tionally well written and to the point. 
It does, however, contain some state- 


Sr. FRANCIS AND THE WOLF 


oF GuBBIO 


A charming story told in five colors of how St. 
Francis tamed a wolf. $1.50. 


ments which cannot be accepted. 


On page 4 is the question: “. . . byt 
were not the people of the Old World 
stronger than the Indians, and being 
Christians had they not a better right 
to what they wanted?” Although this js 
presented as a question asked by the 
early settlers, it would seem that the 
author thinks the answer to it is “yes,” 
On page 10, the paralleling of the 
American Revolution and the French 
Revolution is not well taken. On page 
104, the “fairies” of Ireland are referred 
to as the “spirits of those who had died 
without the last rites of the Church.” 
On page 140, in dealing with Italian 
immigrants, prayer is put on the level 
of superstition. 

This book can be recommended only 
with reservation. Marcaret Coins — 


PLAY WITH TREES 
by Millicent E. Selsam (illus. Fred 
Scherer). Morrow. 64 pp. $2.00. 
A great deal of elementary knowledge 
about trees is contained in this book for 
young naturalists age 8 to 12. Many dif- 
ferent ways of identifying various types 
of trees, and where to find tree seeds 
and how to start them growing make 


up the bulk of the book. Ann KEtty 


. For the Very —_ 


Noan’s Ark 


This tells the story of how Noah and all the 
animals lived in the Ark. Three colors. $2.00. 


MARIE-CELESTE FADDEN is both the author and illustrator of these books. 


THE GRAIL St. Meinrad, Indiana 
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THe LION, THE WITCH AND THE 
WARDROBE 

by C. S. Lewis (illus. Pauline Baynes). 

Macmillan. 154 pp. $2.50. 

Superficially The Lion, the Witch and 
the Wardrobe is a fairy tale: four chil- 
dren visit an old English estate during 
a holiday season and enter the mysteri- 
ous Kingdom of Narnia by means of a 
large wardrobe in an empty room of the 
spacious house. Narnia is a beautiful 
land peopled with friendly fauns and 
beavers, satyrs, a giant and all sorts of 
talking birds and animals. ‘There’s some- 
thing weird, though: it is always winter 
and yet Christmas never comes. The 
cause of this calamity is the white witch 
who has the place under her spell and 
is trying to conquer the mighty lion, 
Aslan, the true ruler. How the children 
become involved in the ensuing strug- 
gle will prove interesting reading to the 
children of fairy-tale age. 

Underneath this fairy element, how- 
ever, Lewis has concealed an allegory 
which parallels, very sketchily, of course, 
the life of man after the fall, the Re- 
demption and the Resurrection. The 
witch represents the forces of evil; the 
wise and mighty Aslan, Christ. Whether 
the majority of children of the ages 8 
to 12, for whom the book js intended, 
will get that inner meaning is a ques- 
tion. Perhaps they will if the book is 
read to them. They might also catch 
some of the subtle allusions to the mean- 
ness of selfishness, the necessity of self- 
sacrifice, kindness and sincerity. 


SistER ANN Cnar.egs, C.D.P. 


THE LITTLE RED HorsE 

by Ruth Sawyer (illus. Jay Hyde Ber- 

num). Viking. 108 pp. $2.50. 

A new book by Ruth Sawyer is always 
good news and The Little Red Horse is 
no disappointment. It is a book full of 
dreams realized for Michael and his par- 
ents, 

Michael came to a Florida island with 
his parents to spend a vacation. Things 
looked very bad for Michael since he 
was afraid of the ocean and there were 
very few children with whom to play. 

It did not take long, however, to make 
friends with Granny, and thus Michael 
was allowed to play with the Little Red 
Horse, the small proud horse which 
stood on the piano. When his treasure 
was about to be swept away by the 
sean, Michael dashed out to rescue the 
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Illustration by Pauline Baynes for The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe 

Little Red Horse and so conquered his 
fear. Through this experience he devel- 
oped a hobby which brought him much 
happiness. He began a collection of 
weeds, shells and fishes which resulted 
in real character development. 

The illustrator has captured the beau- 
ty of Michael’s island. The book can be 
recommended for children age 6 to 10. 

Sister Mary Bernice, F.S.P.A. 


EVERYDAY MACHINES 
by Herman Schneider. (illus. Jeanne 
Bendick). Whittlesey House. 192 pp. 
$2.50. 


For the youngster who wants to know 
how everything around the house works, 
Everday Machines and How They Work 
will supply a good number of the an- 
swers. Dealing with everything from 
locks and lawn mowers to refrigerators 
and ranges, the book gives simple ex- 
planations of mechanical principles 
along with plenty of diagrams and draw- 
ings to make the explanations clear. Un- 
like some books of this type there are 
only one or two drawings or explana- 
tions which are more confusing than 
enlightening. Ratpu SILva 


THE Most WONDERFUL DOLL 

IN THE WORLD 
by Phyllis McGinley Cillus. Helen 
Stone). Lippincott. 63 pp. $1.75. 


Dulcy, who was not satisfied with 
“things as they are,” lost one of her dolls. 
As she told her friends about her loss, 
Dulcy elaborated her description of the 
doll until it became the finest and most 
unusual doll in the world. When the 


lost doll was: found, and turned out to 
be quite an ordinary doll, Dulcey 
learned that make-believe is fine, as long 
as we know and admit that it is only 
make-believe, and do not try to convince 
ourselves and others that it is reality. 
The only flaw in this otherwise charm- 
ing and delicately told story, for girls 
from 7 to 10 years, is the almost un- 
stated implication that the goals of life 
are dreams, that adults “keep their 
dream glowing like a little fire at which 
they can warm their hearts” while learn- 
ing to be satisfied with “things as they 
are.” Mary Conrap 


ANGEL Foop FOR JACK AND JILL 

by Rev. Gerald T. Brennan. Bruce. 

113 pp. $2.00. 
The fifth in Father Brennan’s Angel 
Food series of “little talks to little folks,” 
this book is as charming and satisfactory 
as the others. Like them, it is made up 
of about 30 stories, each drawn from the 
children’s everyday. experiences, and 
each ending in an illustration of some 
truth of Catholic life. You can almost 
see the children grouped around the 
priest’s chair listening for the end of the 
story and what it can mean to them. A 
few catchy titles of the chatty little 
stories are: “123,456 Mosquitoes,” “John- 
ny Football,” “The Boy Who Saved 
Christmas,” “Denny Dinwit” and “John- 
ny’s Invention.” Just right for bedtime 
reading, or for reading at any other time 
to children 6 to 10. 

TERESA SWEETSER PRESTON 


BLAZE FINDS THE TRAIL 
by C. W. Anderson (illus. author). 
Macmillan. Unpaged. $1.50. 


Any young horse lover up to about the 
age of 8 will enjoy this simple story of 
a young boy and his pony who become 
lost in the woods. Twenty-two excellent 
full-page drawings, which show the 
pony standing, walking, trotting, canter- 
ing and jumping, are the chief attrac- 
tion. Daviy Younc 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI AND THE WOLF 
OF GUBBIO 
by .Marie-Celeste Fadden. Grail. Un- 
paged. $1.50. 
This simple story about St. Francis’ tam- 
ing of the wolf of Gubbio is for children 
age 3 to 7. The colored illustrations, one 
on every page, are a real delight, and 
alone are worth the price of the book. 


Ann KELLY 
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AMONG OUR REVIEWERS 


Appison Bursankx is the illustrator of many 
books, and the author of Mexican Freize and 
Guatemala Profile. 


Joun Leonarp Caianan, O.P., is the 
editor of the Dominican quarterly Cross and 
Crown. 


Rev. Francis X. CaNnrFIELp is instructor in 
English and Librarian at Sacred Heart Semi- 
nary, Detroit, Michigan. 

Ricnarp P. Frissre is a member of the 
editorial staff of the Chicago Daily News. 


Rev. ANrHony Fuerst is a member of the 
faculty of St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Mary Toomey GIEsSELMANN is a book 
reviewer and lecturer who lives in Normandy, 
Missouri. 

Hucs Grauam is Professor of Education 


and Director of Teacher Training at John 
Carroll University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Lucire Has ey is the author of Reproach- 
fully Yours. 


Sister Mary Hester, S.S.N.D., is Asso- 
ciate Professor of English at Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


L. V. Jacks is Director of the Department 
of Classics at Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebraska, and the author of several biog- 
raphies. 


J. C. Lenane, C.M., is Professor of Eng- 
lish and Anglo-Irish Literature at DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois, and Director of the 
University’s Irish Library. 


Danret T. MircuHett is an Instructor in 
English at Loyola University, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Francis E. Moran is a faculty member of 
the Department of English, University of 
Notre Dame, South Bend, Indiana. 


Patrick O’Brien, C.M., is the author of 
Emotions and Morals. 


Joun J. O’Connor is Professor of History 
at Georgetown University, Washington, D.C., 
and the author of many articles appearing in 
Catholic publications. 


Ouca M. Pererson is Librarian at the Uni- 
versity of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas. 


Teresa SWEETSER Preston is Probation 
Officer for the Juvenile Court, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


Josern Rousix, S.J., is Chairman of the 
Department of History at Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Mser. I. J. Semper is the author of books 
on Dante and Shakespeare, and Head of the 
English Department at Loras College, Du- 
buque, Iowa. 


Sister Mary Tueresa, S.D.S., is author 
of Give Joan a Sword and editor of the an- 
thology of Marian poetry I Sing of a Maiden. 


Rev. Georce J. Unprerner is Professor of 
History at the Pontifical College Josephinum, 
Worthington, Ohio. 


James F. Watsn, S.J., is Professor of Psy- 
chology and Social Sciences at Regis College, 
Denver, Colorado. 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL 
BOOK CHART 


Suitable for High 
School Libraries 


Suitable for 
Parish Libraries 


Unobjectionable 


Unobjectionable 
for Adults 


Objectionable 
in Part 


Not 
Recommended 





AGE OF FAITH—Durant 








ART-MAKING FROM MEXICO TO CHINA— 
Charlot 





ART OF COURAGEOUS LIVING—O’‘Brien 





BEYOND HUMANISM—Ryan 





THE BROTHER—Feikema 





THE BUILD-UP BOYS—Kirk 


ele! 





CAREERS THAT CHANGE YOUR WORLD 
—Keller 





CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF GRACE—Joyce 





CATHOLICISM—DeLubac 





CLIFF’S EDGE—Tabor 





COVERED BRIDGE—Petersen 





DEAR SEMINARIAN—DeHueck 





DEFENSE OF THE WEST—Hart 





DISTURBER OF THE PEACE—Manchester 





FRITZ KREISLER—Lochner 





FROM ONE WORD—Brunini (ed) 





GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION OF THE MOTHER OF 
GOD—Duhr 





GOOD DUCHESS JOAN OF FRANCE—Forster 





THE GREAT AUDIENCE—Seldes 





HINGE OF FATE—Churchill 





ILLUSTRATED ENGLISH SOCIAL HISTORY 
—Trevelyan 





INTIMATIONS—Gogarty 





LEFT HAND OF GOD—Barrett 





MADAME DE CHANTAL—Heagney 





MAKE LIGHT OF IT—Williams 





MARTIN LUTHER—Grisar 





MYSTERY OF HAMLET KING OF DENMARK 
—MacKaye 





NIGHTRUNNERS OF BENGAL—Masters 





ONCE MORE THE THUNDERER—Hough 





PENCIL OF GOD—Marcelin 





POPSKI’S PRIVATE ARMY—Peniakoff 





PORTRAIT OF SAINT GEMMA—Sr. Michael 





RIVER OF THE SUN—Ullman 





ROMAN COLLAR—Moore 





A SAINT IN HYDE PARK—Siderman 





SCARLET SWORD—Bates 





SCHOLAR ADVENTURERS—Altick 





A SPOILED PRIEST AND OTHER STORIES 
—Sr. Miriam (ed) 





SUCH LOVE IS SELDOM—Boardman 





STEPHEN CRANE—Berryman 





SWISS FAMILY PERELMAN—Perelman 





SWORD WITHOUT SCABBARD—Estridge 





TEEN—Leahy 





TIGHT LITTLE ISLAND—Mackenzie 





VENUS OBSERVED—Fry 





WALK WITH THE WISE—Blocker 








THE WEB—Fulloep-Miller 
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WH You Please Heby Us? 


AN OPEN LETTER 


gd | Recommended | 





to all our readers who find Bocks on Trial 


oot ta I 


an interesting and informative magazine: 


During the month of February (Catholic Press Month), we want to send 
information about Books on Trial to the many book-loving Catholics who 
do not know about the magazine, or who may be only vaguely aware of 
it. We want to let them know about the many interesting articles they will 
find in Books on Trial, about the informative and entertaining features in 
every issue, about the reliable book reviews which will help them to make 
the most of their reading time. We want to let them know about the new 
low subscription price. We want to send them a sample copy of the magazine. 


22a eee oe 


You, better than anyone else, can help us to do this. As a book-loving 


aa 


Catholic you know the other Catholics in your community and parish who 
are interested in books. Send us the names of these friends of yours and we 
will see to it that they receive information about Books on Trial. You will 
be doing your friends a favor by calling to their attention a magazine that 
they will not want to be without, and you will help us to give Books on Trial 
a wider circulation. , 


Please, fill out and send to us today the information blank at the bot- 
tom of this page. Thank you! 


The Staff of Books on Trial 
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BOOKS ON TRIAL Name 
210 W. Madison St. Address City State 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
Name 
The people whose names are Address City _________ State 
— listed, are interested in Name 
s and reading. They may be , 
interested in Books on Trial. Address cs City ae 
Name initia 
Address City State 
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~ You’re Not Ready For Lent 


until you have a sufficient supply of books for your regular daily 
spiritual reading and for the extra meditating you will do during 
Lent. To help you choose books that will inspire and give you a 
deeper understanding of the mystery of the Passion and Death of 
Our Lord we suggest this list of spiritual reading books. 


. The Way of Divine Love by Sister Josefa Menen- 
dez. This is the message of Love the Sacred Heart 
gave to a Spanish nun and asked to have spread 
throughout the world. Excellent for daily reading. 

$4.25 


. The Passion and Death of Jesus Christ by St. Al- 
phonsus de Liguori. The meditations of a Saint on 
Christ’s great sacrifice. A spiritual classic. $1.50 


. Vocation to Love by Dorothy Dohen. Especially for 
students and lay Catholics, this is a book of prac- 
tical ways to increase in love of God and neighbor. 


$2.50 


. Crucified With Christ by Herbert George Kramer, 
S.M. In the lives of eight Saints who shared in the 
sufferings of Christ through the stigmata, Father 


Kramer shows the paradox of Catholicism—that to 
die is gain. $2.75 


. By Thy Holy Cross by Paul J. Elsner, S.M. Med- 
itations on the Passion of Our Lord according to the 
Stations popularly written in pamphlet form. 


$.75 


. His Passion Forever by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Writ- 
ten in terms of the characters involved in the Pas- 
sion, this is a unique presentation of the drama of 


Calvary. $2.00 


. Jesus Christ: His Life, His Teaching and His Work 
by Ferdinand Prat, S.J. Clear, unimpassioned and 
effective, this is a life of Christ for readers who “al- 
ready possessing a serious knowledge of the Gos+ 
pels, desire to learn more.” $12.00 


. Frequent Journeys to Calvary by Rev. P. J. Buis- 
sink. Various devotions for the Way of the Cross 
each with a special emphasis—on the Blessed Vir- 
gin, as a preparation for death, for the Poor Souls, 


etc. $3.00 


. The Folly of the Cross by Raoul Plus, S.J. A love 
for suffering is the folly of the Cross and this pop- 
ular spiritual writer shows that it must be shared 


by those who want a closer union with their Re- 
deemer. $1.75 


. The Weakness of God by Luke O’Donnell, O.S.B. 
Stark, realistic word pictures of each of the scenes 
of the Passion. God’s “weakness” was for man and 
because of men, Christ died. $1.75 


. Fatima or World Suicide by Msgr. William C. Mc- 
Grath. Msgr. McGrath focuses and relates the spir- 
itual and moral condition of the world today with 
Our Lady’s apparitions at Fatima. $1.00 


12 


Fo 
17 


18. 


19. 


. Meditation on the Passion with an introduction by 
Reginald Walsh, O.P. Comprehensive treatment of 
the Passion that can be used for short meditation | 
or for longer periods of spiritual reading.  $3J7§ 


. The Crown of Sorrow by Archbishop Alban Good 
ier, S.J. A brief summary of the Passion and s 
but provocative, meditations for each day of Lent 


$1.25 


. The Week With Christ by Emeric Lawrence, OSB 
To be used as a companion to the Missal, this is an” 
explanation of the Proper of the Mass for every 
Sunday of the year. $3.50 

. Recollection by Antonin Sertillanges, O.P. These 
meditations on the interior life, particularly written 
for the laity, have inspiration, beauty and perme 
nence. $2.95 

. The School of the Cross by Rev. John A. Kane 
A compassionate study of the suffering of Christ 
which perfectly fulfilled the divinely established law - 
of suffering and love. $2.0 


ur book by Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen Each $1.00 


. Calvary and the Mass. The relationship of each 
part of the Sacrifice of the Mass to the Sacrifice of 
the Cross. 


The Rainbow of Sorrow. Meditations on the Seven | 
Last Words of Our Lord. 


Seven Words to the Cross. Meditations on the 
words that men said to Christ on the Cross. 4 


. Characters of the Passion. A character sketch di 
each of those who played a major role in the Passion 


THE THOMAS MORE ASSOCIATION 
210 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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If you remit payment with order, enclose only 5c per book c 
postage—we'll pay the rest. a 
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